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Methods of Determining Whether a Bar 
Examination or a Bar Examination 


Question Is Good, Bad or Indifferent 


By Joun T. DeGrarr* 
President of the New York State Board of Law Examiners 


Whether a bar examination ques- 
tion is good, bad or indifferent often 
depends, it seems, on who does the 
appraising. The author of a question, 
invariably optimistic, is likely to ap- 
praise his own question as, “The best 
we have used in years.” His associ- 
ates on the Board are more likely to 
mumble: “It isn’t much of a ques- 
tion, but he worked so hard on it that 
we might as well let him use it.” And 
the final appraisal by the applicant 
who must answer the question is all 
tco frequently expressed in the ex- 
clamation: “Who dreamed up this 
mess!” Fortunately, there are more 
objective and more reliable methods 

JOHN T. DeGRAFF of appraisal. 

Any appraisal, to be worthy of the 
name, must be objective and must conform to established statistical 
principles. The basic principle to be used in appraising a bar examina- 
tion, if studies and techniques of comparatively recent origin can be 
said to have established a basic principle, is to ascertain how the exami- 
nation functions in relation to the various groups of applicants who 
take it. Such an appraisal includes internal performance tests such as 
studies of the performance of “repeaters” as compared with “first- 
timers” and studies of the percentage of success of applicants of vary- 
ing educational backgrounds. It also includes objective tests such as 
the correlation of bar examination grades with law school averages and 
other similar procedures. 

One of the simplest tests is to ascertain the percentage of success 
of groups of applicants with varying educational backgrounds. When 








*Address given before the annual meeting of The National Conference of Bar 
Examiners in St. Louis, September 6, 1949. 
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the number of candidates in each group is substantial, the applicants 
with the higher educational backgrounds should have the greater de- 
gree of success. The varying degrees of success of groups of applicants 
who took the California bar examination over a five year period are 
shown in the following table: 


Success of All First-time Applicants, Classified According to Pre-Legal 
Training, in the California Bar Examination, 1936-1941 


Total Percentage 

Applicants Passed Failed Passed 
No high school, no college.................... 21 1 20 4.8% 
One year high school, no college........ 20 1 19 5.6% 
Two years high school, no college........ 33 5 28 15.2% 
Three years high school, no college... 26 5 21 19.2% 
Four years high school, no college... 279 71 208 25.4% 
IN I anaes sacncseetncncscinens 172 56 116 32.6% 
Two years college...................22.2..2.------- 329 144 185 43.8% 
Three years college but no degree.... 229 111 118 48.5% 
Four years college but no degree........ 94 39 55 41.5% 
SLATE 1935 1292 643 66.8% 


In this interesting tabulation, the percentage of success is, with one 
significant exception, in direct proportion to the educational back- 
ground of the applicants. The drop in the percentage of success of the 
group which failed to obtain a college degree despite four years of 
attendance, though an apparent exception, is in reality additional con- 
firmation of the reliability of the examination. When an examination 
performs in this way, there is a strong presumption that it is a good 
one. Such.a presumption should, nevertheless, be confirmed by further 
tests before it is accepted as a final determination. 

Many states cannot break down pre-legal training into so many 
different categories, however, because their examination is limited to 
applicants who have two or more years of college attendance. In such 
states, other categories of equal significance are available. One of the 
most essential routine tests is to check the performance of “first-timers” 
as compared with “repeaters.” The last issue of The Bar Examiner 
contains an interesting tabulation showing the percentage of success 
of “first-timers” and “repeaters” in the several states. In a few states, 
the percentage of success of “repeaters” was higher than that of “first- 
timers.” 

There are, of course, many good reasons why an individual, or 
several individuals, might fail the examination on the first trial and 
pass it on the second, but, if the number of “repeaters” is substantial 
and their average of success is higher than that of the “first-timers,” 
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the variance is a danger signal indicating that something may be wrong 
with the examination. 

Some states pass such a high percentage of applicants that studies 
based on the average of success are of little value. In such cases, 
studies of the type indicated can, nevertheless, be made by substituting 
the “average grade” of the applicants in the same selected categories 
for the “percentage of success.” Such tests are, in fact, more revealing 
than tests based on the percentage of success. 

In New York, we have been testing our examination for more than 
twenty-five years by studying the performance of applicants in a wide 
variety of categories. Except for the period during and immediately 
following World War II, the performance of applicants fell generally 
into the following pattern on each of the separate parts of our exami- 
nation: * 

First-TIMERS Percentage 

Educational Background of Success 


Applicants from graduate law schools (Schools which 
generally require a college degree as a prerequisite 


i Aa is dchinchipenicelendionincainlitpaleomnngvasbesdiseisiianlpdiiameckeds 80% 
All other college graduates and law school graduates........ 65% 
Applicants with law school degree and two or more 

years of college, but no college degree... 55% 
I hihi leiecsdes icine Gectaceamaeecptdpintadiaaiapiaienencaasaamandiaal 60-65% 

REPEATERS Percentage 
Times Tried of Success 
2nd trial on one part only (other part passed on first 

_— SEEEwereeer elaine cham aN eee eS SE ne 59% 
2nd trial (both parts failed on first trial) -..................... 40% 
ee | Re ee ee ee 30% 
3rd trial (both parts previously failed) -........0000000000..... 20% 
4th to 9th trials (one part only) -....22222022222222.2ceeeeeeen ee 20% 
4th to 9th trials (both parts previously failed)... 10% 
act cheb lactaeandaanenaahddtelivsanliaeabeltile 5% 


The above percentages for “first-timers” may vary by as much as 
five points and the percentages for “repeaters” may occasionally vary 
by as much as ten or more points, particularly if the number of appli- 
cants in a given category is relatively small, but ordinarily the percent- 
age of success of the applicants in each particular category will be very 
close to the above pattern. 








*The New York examination is divided into two separate parts, viz., Adjective 
Law and Substantive Law. 
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Over the years, the total number of applicants passing each of the 
separate parts of our examination has varied from a low of approxi- 
mately 35% to a high of approximately 65%. Despite this wide var- 
iance, the performance of applicants in the various categories falls, 
on every examination, very close to the percentages set forth in the 
above table. The wide variance in the final percentage of success de- 
pends primarily on the proportion of “repeaters” taking the examina- 
tion. In June, when the examination is limited to “first-timers,” the 
percentage of success is high. It drops as the percentage of “repeaters” 
increases. 


It will be noted that the percentage of success of applicants from 
what we have called “graduate law schools” is substantially higher than 
the similar group which likewise has a college degree and a law school 
degree. This is due largely to the fact that the schools we have classi- 
fied as “graduate law schools” usually admit only those students who 
were in the top third of their class in college. Consequently, the con- 
sistently high average of success of the applicants in this category is 
not surprising. 

Another interesting sidelight is the way in which the examina- 
tion reflected the demoralizing effect of World War II and the two 
year accelerated course. During this period, there was a general low- 
ering of standards and performance and, significantly, the percentage 
of success of applicants from “graduate law schools” dropped markedly 
until it was about the same as the group which possessed a college and 
a law school degree. 


The selection of categories to be used in tests of this type must 
necessarily vary in different states. I have set forth, for illustrative 
purposes, a few of those used in California and New York although 
some of them would be inappropriate in other states. In tests of this 
type each Board will find it advisable to make its own selection of 
significant categories based on local conditions and local qualification 
requirements. 

Analysis of an examination by performance tests of this kind is 
helpful and will show, in a general way, how the examination is 
functioning. Such tests are, however, but general signposts. They should 
be supplemented by more objective tests before the examiners can tell 
with reasonable accuracy how one examination compares with another. 


OBJECTIVE TEsTS 
The most reliable objective test in this field where few objective 


standards are available, is the comparison of bar examination results 
with the law school averages of the applicants. We must all acknowl- 
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edge that a bar examination functions properly if the high marks go 
to the applicants who have high law school averages and the low marks 
are given to the applicants who have low law school averages. In all 
fairness, we must assume that if the reverse is true, there is some- 
thing wrong with the examination. 

We must, I think, admit that the appraisal made by a good law 
school, which has had the opportunity to observe the student’s per- 
formance for three or four years, is more likely to be accurate than 
the appraisal made on a single one, two or three day examination, no 
matter how carefully it may be prepared and graded. Acting on this 
assumption, our Board in New York has for many years made studies 
of the correlation between the law school averages of the applicants and 
the grades they receive on our examination. This, we think, is the 
most reliable test that can be made. It is unquestionably the best way 
to determine how an examination is functioning and whether from year 
to year it is improving, deteriorating or standing still. 

There are several ways of comparing law school averages with bar 
examination results. One of the simplest is to compare the percentage 
of success among applicants in a few broad categories as shown by their 
law school grades. A very simple way to do this is to divide the appli- 
cants from a given law school into three groups, the first group being 
those in the top 25% of their class, the second group being the middle 
50%, and the third group being the lowest 25%, based upon their 
average grades for their entire three or four year course. There are 
many optional variations of these categories. The group can be divided 
into thirds, quarters or tenths and the comparison may be made with 
the applicant’s last year average instead of his average for the entire 
course. Whatever classification is adopted should be maintained from 
year to year so that the performance of one year can readily be com- 
pared with the performance of previous years. Similar tests based on 
“average grades” in the selected categories are of even greater signif- 
icance. 

The tabulation on the next page is the type of tabulation we 
have adopted in New York for distribution to law schools. This table, 
relating to our June 1949 examination, includes all law schools which 
had thirty or more applicants taking our examination. It will be noted 
that the names of the law schools are designated by code letter. This is 
done to preserve the anonymity of the law school. Each law school is 
advised of its own code letter so that it will know the performance 
of its graduates in comparison with other law schools but no law school 
is informed of the identity of any other law school in the tabulation. 
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Success of Graduates From Various Law Schools on the June 1949 Bar 

Examination in the State of New York and the Correlation Between 

Their Law School Averages and Their Grades on the Bar Examination. 
(The symbol “100+-” designates schools with 100 or more candidates; 


“30—100” designates schools with more than 30 and less than 100 can- 
didates.) 


Percent Passing by Groups 
Based on Law School Averages 

















Correlation 
Percent With High Middle Low 
Law School Passing Bar Exam. 25% 50% 25% 


SUBSTANTIVE EXAMINATION 


A (100+) 73 669 96 88 37 
B (100+) 71 638 93 78 38 
C (100+) 70 591 100 75 42 
D (100+) 62 684 100 63 26 
E (30--100) 83 618 100 73 83 
F (30-100) 63 499 100 53 47 
G (30-100) 60 649 86 65 25 
H (30-100) 60 090 95 63 33 


ADJECTIVE EXAMINATION 


A (100+) 74 663 100 86 40 
D (100+) 73 746 97 81 36 
C (100+) 72 651 100 76 48 
B (100+) 60 .681 95 64 21 
E (30-100) 81 069 100 73 75 
H (30-100) 69 590 95 76 37 
F (30—100) 52 667 94 45 20 
G (30-100) 49 581 100 40 25 


A tabulation of this type is of particular value to law schools as 
well as to bar examiners. It shows, for example, a very high percentage 
of success for all applicants who were in the top 25% of their class in 
law school. Of the candidates from these eight schools, totaling over 
800, only five candidates in the top 25% of their class failed the exami- 
nation. The variations between law schools occur principally in the 
group of applicants who are in the bottom 25% of their class, some 
schools regularly passing a relatively high percentage in this group 
while others consistently have a very much lower degree of success. 

We have expanded this tabulation to furnish the same information 
to all law schools which have ten or more candidates, but the figures 
relating to law schools having less than thirty candidates are omitted 
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from the table to save space. It should be pointed out, moreover, 
that consistent statistical performance should not be expected from 
groups of less than thirty candidates in tests of this type. When fifteen 
or twenty candidates are divided into categories, the number in any 
one category is so small that the performance of a single candidate may 
distort the percentages. The coefficient of correlation, described later, 
is, therefore, a much more reliable method of appraisal when correla- 
tions are made with law schools having only a few candidates. 

While a given law school with thirty or more candidates will usually 
maintain a fairly consistent average of success over a period of years, 
there are sometimes significant variations from year to year. When 
such a variation occurs, it may profitably be discussed with the law 
school to see if the cause can be ascertained. We noticed a few years 
ago, for example, that one law school’s average of success on the prac- 
tice examination dropped about thirty points below the average on the 
previous examination. When we discussed this performance with the 
law school, we learned that the professor who conducted the course in 
practice, an outstanding professor who had lectured for many years, 
had left the school and a new man had taken over the course. 

In another case, the general average of success of a certain law 
school dropped steadily over a period of years until only 25% of its 
graduates were passing the examination. A new dean was appointed, 
and the change in standards and faculty was quickly reflected in a 
marked increase in the average of success. Year by year, the average 
moved up until the school caught up with the others. 

A still more accurate test of correlation between the bar examina- 
tions and law school averages is by the use of the coefficient of correla- 
tion which statisticians call “r” or “rho.” By the use of this method, 
you can get an exact figure to show how well your examination cor- 
relates with a particular law school or with several law schools. This 
is probably the most useful and the most reliable test of all because it 
permits a reasonably accurate mathematical comparison with the per- 
formance of previous years. It can be used as a measurement of the 
performance of individual questions as well as the examination as a 
whole. 

This method is somewhat more complex than the other tests out- 
lined and is more easily understood in its application to individual 
questions. The technique used to obtain a coefficient of correlation for 
individual questions as well as the examination as a whole is explained 
later on pages 160-167, inclusive. 
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APPRAISING INDIVIDUAL QUESTIONS 


If an examination shows up well, when tested by the methods 
previously outlined, it can, nevertheless, always be improved by 
studying the performance of individual questions. I have never yet 
seen a bar examination on which all questions performed equally well. 
There are usually one or more poor questions and a number of ques- 
tions that have little or no effect on the result. 

If the examination functions well when correlated with law school 
averages, individual questions may be tested by correlating them with 
the examination as a whole. In such cases, we can indulge in the pre- 
sumption that since the examination as a whole functions successfully 
in ranking the applicants in the order of their ability, an individual 
question is successful to the extent that applicants who received high 
rankings on the entire examination also got high rankings on that 
particular question. 

If, however, the examination as a whole does not meet these 
standards and does not correlate satisfactorily with law school aver- 
ages, it is then necessary to correlate individual questions with law 
school averages to ascertain where the fault lies. While such a process 
is somewhat laborious, it is essential if the examiners are to discover 
and eliminate the type of questions which destroy the validity of the 
examination. 

Assuming that the tests herein described have established the fact 
that the examination as a whole is performing satisfactorily, a fairly 
reliable appraisal of individual questions can be made by using the 
following relatively simple tests. 


DISTRIBUTION SPREADS 


One of the simplest ways to ascertain the performance of a given 
question is to tabulate the distribution of all the grades on that partic- 
ular question. Table 1 shows the distribution of grades on four sample 
questions. The lefthand column in each case represents a marking 
scale of zero to 10. If the question is rated on a scale of zero to 100, the 
distribution would be set forth in similar fashion. The tallies opposite 
each grade represent the number of applicants who received that par- 
ticular grade on the question. (See page 156 for Table 1.) 

Questions 1, 2 and 3 are typical examples of defective questions 
that can be observed as defective from a mere glance at the chart. 
Question 1 was obviously too easy, as all the applicants received grades 
between 7 and 10. Question 3 was too hard, as all the grades ranged 
between zero and 3, while question 2 showed no selectivity whatever, 
—all the grades being grouped around the middle between 4 and 6. 
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Question 4, however, shows a presumptively good question with a nor- 
mal distribution of grades spread throughout the full marking range. 
Any good question should show this type of normal distribution with 
a great majority of the marks in the middle range, gradually decreas- 
ing to proportionately fewer marks in the extreme ranges. 

If you find questions which perform like questions 1, 2 and 3 on 
this table, you are pretty safe in assuming that they are defective ques- 
tions or that they were improperly graded. Question spreads of this 
type will seldom show a good correlation with the examination as a 
whole or with law school averages. When a question performs like the 
sample in question 4, it is presumptively a good question, but only 
presumptively. Although the curve of distribution is normal, the ques- 
tion may still be defective if the high marks were given to the poor 
students and the low marks were given to the good students. Its per- 
formance must, consequently, be checked by additional tests to which 
I will refer. 

HISTOGRAMS 


Table 2 shows another method of picturing the performance of a 
question. The statisticians call this kind of picture a “histogram.” It is, 
in reality, just another way of picturing question performance,—the 
same thing that is pictured in Table 1. Our Board loosely uses the term 
“question spreads” to describe both types of graph. 


Table 2 is a presentation in graph form of the performance of four 
California questions set forth on page 84 of the Manual for Bar Exami- 
ners. All we have done in this table is to take the grades on these 
California questions, as reported in the Manual, and translated them 
into a graph. 

While this graph shows essentially the same facts that appear in 
the graphs in Table 1, it is prepared in a slightly different manner. 
The horizontal figures at the bottom of each graph show the grades 
from zero to 100. If the question is marked on a scale of 10, the bottom 
line would contain the figures from zero to 10 instead of from zero 
to 100. The vertical figures at the left of each graph show the percent- 
age of applicants receiving the various grades. 

Questions 28 and 24 were appraised by the California examiners 
as good questions while questions 10 and 19 were characterized as 
poor questions. Question 10, for example, had very few grades below 
50 and nearly half of the applicants received a grade between 60 and 70. 
Question 19 shows a similarily defective spread with 68% of the appli- 
cants grouped with marks above 70. The graphs on both of these ques- 
tions reveal an abnormal distribution. Note how, in both questions, the 
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number of applicants receiving grades of 90 to 100 greatly exceeds the 
number receiving grades of 80 to 90. 

Questions 28 and 24, however, show a normal distribution with 
the bulk of the grades properly graduated and grouped around the 
middle ranges with relatively few at the very top or the very bottom 
of the rating scale. 

Although histograms and distribution spreads furnish a presump- 
tive appraisal of a question, further analysis, especially of other ques- 
tions rated by the same examiner, is necessary to reveal where the 
fault lies. It is helpful to keep a record of the performance of each 
question and each examiner over a period of years. Consistently poor 
results are often due to some faulty procedure in the examiner’s rating 
technique. Many times, of course, the fault can be traced to the question 
itself. 

Questions that are too easy show a “lopsided” histogram that is too 
big on the high side while questions that are too hard are “lopsided” 
at the bottom of the scale. When few or no grades are given at the top 
of the scale, it is an indication that faulty wording may be the cause of 
the failure to elicit the complete answer that was expected. Abnormal 
or unusual distributions indicate some fault in the question or in the 
rating procedure. Analysis of the possible cause by joint discussion or by 
further tests is then necessary. 


_DectLe SPREADS 


A more reliable test of question performance is the decile spread 
chart shown in Table 3. For illustrative purposes, Tables 3 and 4 show 
two different methods of picturing the typical performance of an ex- 
ceptionally good question, which I have designated as Question X. 
This question was graded on a scale of zero to 100. It will be noted 
that the histogram in Table 4 shows a normal distribution that is 
characteristic of an unusually good question, even better than ques- 
tions 28 and 24 on Table 2. The evenness of the distribution, indicating 
presumptively that this question is unusually good, is confirmed by its 
performance when tested by the decile spread chart in Table 3. 

In Table 3 the grades on question X are shown from zero to 100 
in the vertical scale on the left of the chart. All the applicants are di- 
vided into ten groups or deciles shown in the horizontal line at the 
bottom of the chart. The first decile represents the 10% of the group 
which had the lowest marks on the entire examination. The tenth 
decile represents the 10% of the group which had the highest marks 
on the examination. 
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The grades of all the applicants in each of the ten groups are then 
averaged separately and plotted on the chart. Table 3 shows at a glance 
whether or not the question has performed satisfactorily as indicated 
by the successively higher steps for the better candidates. It will be 
observed that the applicants in the first decile, the 10% which received 
the lowest marks on the entire examination, have an average grade 
of 21 on question X while those in the highest decile have an average 
grade of almost 80 on this question. The average grades in all the in- 
tervening deciles are in direct proportion to the rating of the group on 
the entire examination. 

The unusually good performance of Question X is contrasted with 
the typical performance of a poor question which is shown by the 
dotted line on the same chart (Table 3). Note how, in the poor ques- 
tion, the average grade of the lowest 10% of the applicants is a little 
under 40 while the average grade of the highest 10% of the applicants 
is only a little better than 50. Note also that the steps are uneven and 
that the applicants in the 8th decile do better than those in the 9th. 
This type of test is much more reliable than the histogram. The histo- 
gram has only presumptive validity while the decile spread chart very 
definitely measures the performance of the question. The better the 
question, the greater the spread between the first and the tenth deciles. 

If a question functions satisfactorily, the average grade of the less 
qualified applicants should be considerably below the average grade 
of the better qualified applicants. When the spread between these two 
extremes is only 10% or 20%, as it is in the poor question charted in 
Table 3, the question is not discriminating and is of little value on the 
examination. The spread between the first and tenth deciles is of 
greater significance than minor variations in the regularity of the in- 
tervening steps. For appraisal purposes, the spreads between the first 
‘and tenth deciles may be evaluated roughly as follows: 


Spread Between the First 


and the Tenth Deciles Question 
Zero-20% Very Poor 
20-30% Poor 
30-50% Good 
50-60% Very Good 
60% or better Outstanding 


The decile spread chart is a useful and reliable test to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of a question. The histograms and the distribu- 
tion spreads are also useful, not so much as measures of the effective- 
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ness of the question, but as clues to the reason why the question failed 
to perform successfully. None of these tests, however, is as sensitive or 
as reliable as the coefficient of correlation which is the most discrim- 
inating test of all. By the use of this method, a mathematical compari- 
son of the relative effectiveness of various questions is made possible. 


COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION 


The coefficient of correlation is a standard measure which is used 
and understood in all parts of the world. The statistical formula for its 
computation may look formidable at first glance, but actually it is not 
difficult to compute, especially if computation charts available from 
numerous supply houses are used. 

The theory and the computation are fully explained in Henry E. 
Garrett’s “Statistics in Psychology and Education,” published by Long- 
mans, Green and Company. Chapter IX of this text contains directions 
for the use of the product-moment method and lists the several supply 
houses that sell correlation charts. The use of these charts makes it 
possible for any good clerk to carry out all the required computations. 

This book, or the first few chapters, should be required reading for 
every examiner who is interested in statistical studies. You can qualify 
as an “expert” by reading this one book. No other authorities need be 
cited. I must confess that the theories and techniques in the later chap- 
ters are over my head but, at the same time, I can assure you that it 
is not necessary to read the entire book because the principles involved 
in bar examination testing devices are elementary and are fully ex- 
plained in the early chapters. 

The technique relating to bar examinations is based upon a com- 
parison of ranks on one test with those from one or more accepted 
criteria. Thus, grades on individual questions can be compared with 
those on the whole examination or with law school averages, and the 
grades on the examination as a whole can be compared with the law 
school averages of the same applicants. If the examination as a whole 
correlates successfully with the law school averages of the applicants, 
we may assume that an individual question is successful to the extent 
that the applicants who received high rankings on the examination 
also got high rankings on that question, and those who got low rankings 
on the examination got low rankings on the question. 


THE SCATTERGRAM 


The basic work sheet for analyzing the relationship between the 
marks on an individual question and the final rating on the examina- 
tion as a whole is a double distribution table known as a “scatter- 
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gram.” Table 5 shows such a scattergram of our hypothetical question 
X. This question, you will recall, is the same question that appears in 
the form of a histogram in Table 4 and in the decile spread chart in 
Table 3. 
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AVERAGE GRADE IN EACH DECILE 
121.5 | 29.5] 35.0 | 39.5] 45.9| 52.3 | 577 | 65.9 | 70.5 | 79.5} 


TABLE 5 








The scattergram consists of a vertical scale showing the grade re- 
ceived by each candidate on the individual question and a horizontal 
scale showing the decile rank of each candidate on the whole exami- 
nation. 

It is not necessary to tabulate all grades exactly because, in 
statistics, we are looking for summary figures which will enable us 
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to grasp the significance of the data we are handling. One simplified 
step towards summarization is to divide the final examination grades 
into ten equal parts known as deciles. The first decile will include the 
lowest 10% of the group, the second decile the next 10% and so on to 
the tenth decile which will be made up of the top 10% of the applicants. 

Our scattergram is similarily divided into ten vertical columns 
representing the ten deciles into which the applicants have been 
grouped based on their final examination grades. The ten horizontal 
rows represent the grades on the individual question. The bottom row 
is for tallying all grades between zero and 9, the second for grades be- 
tween 10 and 19 and so on to the top row which is for grades between 
90 and 100. Each tally represents one candidate and indicates the rating 
he received on the individual question and his decile rank on the 
examination as a whole. 

If the question is a good one, these tallies will tend to cluster 
around a diagonally straight line drawn from the lower lefthand corner 
to the upper righthand corner. Question X, as we have shown before, 
is a good question, and the scattergram shows the typical, diagonal 
pattern characteristic of a good question. If, however, the tallies are 
scattered all over the chart so that the chart gives the appearance of 
a lot of chicken tracks, the question is a poor one. Any substantial 
number of tallies in the upper left corner or the lower right corner is 
indicative of a defective question. 

Each tally which is found outside of the area of the tallies in Table 
5 represents a failure on the part of the question to rank that candi- 
date according to his ability as shown on the examination as a whole. 
If the papers represented by these stray tallies are reviewed, they 
often reveal valuable information showing weaknesses in the question 
or faults in the rating procedure. After a little practice in analyzing 
such scattergrams, an examiner, at a glance, will have a good idea of 
the effectiveness of a question tabulated in this manner. 

It will be noted, moreover, that the scattergram contains all the 
data that is necessary to prepare a distribution chart, a histogram and 
a decile spread chart, as previously discussed. 

The coefficient of correlation is computed directly from the scatter- 
gram by using the formula hereinafter referred to. In our scattergram, 
you will note that the ten vertical columns and the ten horizontal rows 
result in 100 squares. A different value is assigned to each square. If 
the table is considered to be divided into four quadrants, all tallies in 
the upper left quadrant and the lower right quadrant are assigned 
minus values. Such tallies represent good applicants who received 
low scores on the question or poor applicants who received high scores 
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on the question. Maximum credit is given when an applicant’s mark 
on the question is relatively the same as his mark on the examination 
as a whole. 

The formula used to compute the coefficient of correlation provides 
maximum penalties for cases where the best applicants got the lowest 
scores on the question and where the poorest candidates got the best 
scores. 

Correlation between law school averages and the examination as 
a whole is done in exactly the same manner. Table 6 shows a correla- 
tion chart containing a scattergram which has been filled in with the 
actual data used to compute the correlation between the law school 
averages of the graduates of one of the New York law schools and the 
grades received by those graduates on the Adjective part of our June 
1948 examination. From the data on this chart, the coefficient of cor- 
relation, “r,” is computed by the product-moment method as explained 
in any statistics textbook. (See page 267, “Statistics in Psychology and 
Education, 2nd Edition, by Henry E. Garrett, Published by Longmans, 
Green and Co.) 

The coefficient of correlation, based on the figures shown in Table 
6, is .623 which constitutes good agreement between the bar examina- 
tion results and the judgment of the law school professors as to the 
relative ability of these candidates. 

The highest possible coefficient of correlation is 1.0. Such a co- 
efficient would mean that the applicant with the top law school aver- 
age received the highest mark on the examination and that the relative 
standing of each applicant was identical in law school and on the bar 
examination. The lowest possible correlation is —1.0 which would 
mean that the applicant with the poorest law school average got the 
best mark on the examination and the applicant with the best law 
school average got the poorest mark. In short, a correlation of —1.0 
would mean that the examination functioned exactly opposite to the 
way that it should have functioned. 


If a group of examination papers were tossed in the air and those 
which fell face up were passed and those which fell face down were 
failed, we would expect a correlation ranging from —.2 to +.2 with 
a correlation of 0 if a sufficiently large number of papers were tossed. 
In examination work, we should never expect a minus correlation. 
Any examination ought to perform better than the tossing method 
which can produce a .2 correlation. Any correlation of less than .30 
indicates a very poor question. The nearer the coefficient approaches 
1.0 the better the question. 
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I remember an outstanding correlation a few years ago involving 
a law school which sent us approximately 30 candidates. The first 12 
were ranked on our examination in the exact order of their law school 
averages. The same was true of the bottom 10. In the middle, there 
were some minor variations, such as No. 13 on law school averages 
ranking No. 15 on the examination and so forth. The final correlation 
of around .950 was, if my recollection is correct, the highest we ever 
achieved for a group of this size, although occasionally we have had 
perfect correlations where the number of candidates from a particular 
school was less than 15. These, however, are exceptional cases. It is 
usually extremely difficult to obtain better than a .7 correlation when 
a law school has thirty or more candidates. 

The following scale shows in a general way the significance of the 
various ratings: 


Coefficient of Correlation Appraisal of Examination 
0— .300 Very Poor 
.300— .449 Poor 
450— .599 Good 
.600— .699 Very Good 
.700—1.000 Outstanding 


It is not possible to establish an acceptable range for the coefficient 
of correlation that would be equally applicable to all states or all law 
schools. Where high educational requirements are in force or where a 
policy of careful selection is in effect, the correlation is likely to be 
lower than where the group is of average quality. 

This point can best be illustrated by an example. Suppose we at- 
tempted to correlate the bar examination results of a group of 10 can- 
didates all of whom were Phi Beta Kappas with law school averages 
between 93% and 95‘. Obviously no bar examination or any other 
examination could expect to achieve a very high correlation with such 
a select group. On the other hand, we would expect to obtain a higher 
correlation if the group were a normal group made up of two applicants 
with an A average, two with a B average, two with a C average, and 
so on. Consequently, the more select the group, the harder it is to rank 
the individuals in the order of their ability as demonstrated by their 
law school averages. 

In New York, we find that our best questions when correlated 
with the examination as a whole, have a coefficient of correlation be- 
tween .5 and .7. Correlations of between .4 and .5 are considered ac- 
ceptable but those lower than .4 call for remedial measures. The same 
standards are generally true in relation to the correlation of the exami- 
nation as a whole with law school averages. 
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The product-moment method, which I have heretofore described, 
is the one that is used when there are more than 30 individuals in- 
volved. If the number of candidates from a school is less than 30, it is 
easier to compute the coefficient of correlation by another method 
known as the rank-difference method. This method produces an equiva- 
lent result called “rho.” When the coefficient of correlation is com- 
puted by the product-moment method, it is called “r.” A simple illustra- 
tion of the rank-difference method, based on ten candidates, is given 
below: 
Rank on Rank in 
Candidate Exam. Law School 
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The formula provides that the coefficient of correlation (rho) 
equals: 
;— 62 b* 
N(N2- 1) 
This works out as follows: 


own « tu aie « 
, 10 x 99 990 927 


While the computation of the coefficient of correlation involves a 
little more work than the general methods of appraisal discussed 
earlier, it has a great advantage over the other methods. It is the only 
method which enables us to compare one question with another on a 
standard numerical basis. It permits objective comparisons between 
questions on the same examination as well as on previous examinations 
over a period of years. 

A permanent record kept over a period of years is a valuable 
check on the validity of the questions as well as the rating procedures 
of individual examiners. These tests gain added validity and significance 
over a period of several examinations, and when continued for an ex- 
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tended period may show that the fault lies with a particular examiner 
or examiners as well as with a particular type of question. 

If a particular examiner comes up with a low correlation on one, 
two or three occasions, the result is not particularly significant because 
he may have had the poor fortune to rate bad questions. If, however, 
his correlation is consistently poor, it is safe to assume that the fault 
lies in his rating procedure. 

Our Board has been experimenting with statistical tests of various 
kinds for a period of more than twenty-five years. We have used all 
the tests I have described and some fifteen or twenty other types of 
tests. We have finally limited our testing devices, in relation to indi- 
vidual questions, to three basic tests: (1) the coefficient of correlation, 
(2) the histogram, and (3) the decile spread. All of these three tests 
appear on a single sheet of paper which is kept as a permanent record. 

Tables 7 and 8 illustrate the type of permanent record we now 
keep to record question performance. Table 7, for example, shows a 
good question. It has a coefficient of correlation of .600 and the histo- 
gram and the decile spread show the usual characteristics of a good 
question. Table 8 shows a poor question. The coefficient of correlation 
is down to .267. A glance at the histogram and the decile spread chart 
shows why it is poor. 
















































































: - : 49 
Examiner: QUESTION No. E-2 Month: June 19 
Rating = .600 
DECILE SPREAD CHART HISTOGRAM OF SCORES 

AVERAGE : 
RAW 
SCORE 
8 
7 ml 
6 
5 
4 
—_— 
3 
.“s & 6 6S es. “ss bs eet eee 
DECILE GROUP RAW SCORE 
TABLE 7 
Commenrt: 


Decile spread shows excellent discrimination. Histogram shows very good distribution 
of scores. However, if more scores of 10 had been given the spread in Deciles 1 and 2 
might have been greater. 
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Examiner: QUESTION No. A-2 Month: June 1949 
Rating = .267 





DECILE SPREAD CHART HISTOGRAM OF SCORES 




















1 69 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 ' ° o-2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 #10 
DECILE GROUP RAW SCORE 
TABLE 8 
Comment: 


Very narrow spread except for Decile 1. Poor discrimination between good and poor 
ee Histogram shows very poor distribution, with 60% of scores between 3 

We are also adopting a standard procedure in correlating our 
examination with law school averages. The table on page 152 shows 
the two basic methods we are using. The third column contains the 
coefficient of correlation computed separately for each law school. The 
last three columns show the performance of three groups of candidates 
from each law school, namely, those in the top 25%, the middle 50% 
and the bottom 25%, based on their law school averages. 

Uniformity of procedure will improve our ability to measure the 
effectiveness of the examination of today as compared with those of 
the past and the future. Many of the tests and comparisons that we 
have made in the past, though interesting and significant, lack perma- 
nent value because they were used intermittently. 


APPRAISING “YES-No” QUESTIONS 


The “yes-no” questions, sometimes called “true-false” or “short 
answer” form questions, cannot be tested by the methods I have de- 
scribed. There is, however, a simple and effective test of the reliability 
of these questions, which consists of dividing the answer papers into 
two groups, one representing the top 50% of the candidates and the 
other the bottom 50% as shown by the examination as a whole. If a 
more refined test is desired, the answer papers can be divided into 
three or more groups on the same basis. 
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We then compute the percentage of each group that correctly 
answered each question. The difference between the success of the 
two groups on an individual question is a measure of its reliability. If 
90% of the top group answered the question correctly and only 70% 
of the bottom group, the difference is 20 points and the question is 
reasonably good. But if the percentages were 95 and 90, respectively, 
it would indicate that the question was not effective. In some instances, 
it will be found that the poor group did better than the good group. 
This can only mean that the question is affirmatively bad. 

It seems unnecessary to discuss the testing of “yes-no” questions 
in any great detail because they are used by the bar examiners of so 
few states and they should not be recommended for use in states which 
have relatively few applicants. 

The preparation of good “yes-no” questions requires a tremendous 
amount of intensive work by a group of examiners. No single examiner 
can consistently prepare a substantial number of good “yes-no” ques- 
tions. For reliability, at least 100 and preferably more than 125 ques- 
tions should be used. We use a total of 300 on each examination, 150 
on the Substantive examination and 150 on the Adjective examination. 


When carefully prepared, however, “yes-no” questions are an ex- 
tremely valuable type of examination question in that they permit 
exploration into all phases of the law and at the same time limit the 
reading burden of the examiner. There are some examiners who main- 
tain that the ability of an applicant cannot be judged by a “yes-no” 
question. The fact is, however, that our “yes-no” papers over a period 
of years show a slightly higher correlation than the conventional essay 
type questions with the law school averages of the applicants. Our 
studies also show that a combination of “yes-no” questions and essay 
type questions correlate better with law school averages than either 
type separately. 


METHops oFr DETERMINING FINAL GRADE ON EXAMINATION 


One potential source of error which has received little recognition 
is the method employed in combining the grades on individual ques- 
tions to arrive at an applicant’s final rating. 

On most examinations, the final rating is obtained by simply adding 
together the grades on the individual questions. We used this method 
on our examination until we started to use “yes-no” questions. We 
then found that we had to devise a new method to combine the results 
on the “yes-no” questions with the grades on the conventional essay 
type questions. The problem of adding the grades on the conventional 
essay type questions to the number of correct answers on the “yes-no” 
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questions presented the same difficulty as adding apples and peaches 
—it simply couldn’t be done. 

We solved this problem by using percentiles. The success of each 
applicant on each “yes-no” book on our examination was translated 
into percentiles, and the same procedure was followed with reference 
to each book of essay type questions. This established a common de- 
nominator which enabled us to combine the results of the different 
books. The percentiles on each separate book were then added and, in 
turn, reduced to a final percentile reflecting the applicant’s standing 
on the entire examination. The use of this method led us to the realiza- 
tion that this method was more accurate than arithmetical addition 
when applied solely to the conventional essay type questions. 

In New York, as in most states, the questions are read by several 
examiners. We all know that it is impossible for different examiners 
to use exactly the same marking scale. We all know that some are more 
liberal than others and that even though two examiners may arrive 
at substantially the same average, one may mark on a wide and another 
on a narrow range. We found in New York, where all the examiners 
grade questions on a scale of zero to ten, that the average grade on 
different questions marked by different examiners may vary by as 
much as two points. The statistics published by California over a period 
of several years show similar and consistent variations between exami- 
ners. 

Consequently, when we add together, on an arithmetical basis, a 
question marked by one examiner whose average grade is six, and a 
question marked by another examiner whose average grade is four, 
we are not, in reality, adding together two like things. Though both 
grades are expressed in number, they may actually be as unlike as 
apples and pears. When the marks on individual questions are com- 
bined arithmetically, it will be found that the burden of determining 
whether an applicant passes or fails will usually fall on relatively few 
questions,—those with a wider range of grades, although in many cases 
no serious harm results because the variations between the examiners 
tend to cancel themselves. 

The difference between combining the grades on questions by 
arithmetical addition and by percentiles can perhaps be made clearer 
by applying the two methods to the four questions shown in Table 1. 
Let us assume that candidate A received the lowest mark on the first 
three questions shown in Table 1 but, by good fortune, received the 
highest mark on the fourth question. If the four marks are added to- 
gether, his final grade will be 210. Let us also assume that candidate 
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B received the highest marks on the first three questions but failed to 
answer question four, receiving a final grade of 190. If we assume that 
200 is the pass mark, A will pass although he got the lowest grade given 
on three of the four questions, and B will fail although he received the 
highest grade given on three of the four questions. 

While this example is concededly extreme, it is apparent that no 
matter what grades an applicant receives on the four questions shown 
in Table 1, the marks given on question four will in almost every case, 
control the final result. Questions one and three will tend to cancel 
each other out, and question two has such a narrow range that it has 
little or no effect on the final result when the grades are added arith- 
metically. This process will operate in varying degrees whenever we 
add together the grades received on questions which are uneven in 
their performance or which show substantial variances in the grading 
standards of the examiners. 

Under the percentile system, the highest mark on any question, 
whatever it may be, is in the top percentile of 100 and the lowest mark 
is in the bottom percentile of 1. If there are 500 papers, for example, 
the highest five marks will be in the top percentile; if there are 800 
papers the highest eight marks will be in the top percentile; so that all 
candidates will be rated in descending order from the top percentile 
of 100 to the lowest percentile of 1.* 

Under this method, each question plays a more equal part in de- 
termining the final grade of the applicant. It also tends to equalize the 
grades given by different examiners. For example, one examiner may 
give a top grade of ten on a quesiion while another examiner’s top 
grade will be eight. Under arithmetical addition, one candidate would 
gain a two point advantage over the other, but under the percentile 
system both candidates would receive the same top percentile rating 
of 100. 

The difference between the two systems of combining marks on 
individual questions is shown in Table 9. It will be observed from this 
table that when the four questions shown in Table 1 are added together 
by simple arithmetic, Candidate A, who received the lowest possible 
mark on three of the four questions, will pass with a final mark of 210, 
while Candidate B, who received the highest mark on the first three 
questions, fails with a total grade of 190. When the marks of the same 





*In New York, as shown by the tabulations in Tables 7 and 8, we distinguish 
between percentiles and percentages by using 1 as the highest percentile and 100 
as the lowest percentile. I have reversed the order in this discussion because most 
examiners are accustomed to think of 100 as the highest designation. 
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candidates on the same questions are combined by the percentile 
method, B receives a total of 301 while A, who had a higher arith- 
metical total, receives a relatively low total of 103. This example, ex- 
treme though it may be, illustrates how success or failure on an exami- 
nation can depend on the method used in combining the grades on in- 
dividual questions. 


RAW SCORES vs. PERCENTILE RANKS 


RAW SCORE || PERCENTILE 
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TABLE 9 


TOTALS 103 | 301 


























We have used the percentile system in New York for more than 
twenty years. Either the percentile system or the similar statistical 
method known as “sigma” seems to us to be essential when essay type 
questions are combined with “yes-no” questions. I know of no prac- 
ticable way, however, in which the percentile system can be used in 
states which are required to adopt a pass mark of 75% or some other 
percentage fixed by law or rule of the Court. The testing devices which 
have been outlined can, however, be used or modified by examiners 
in any state regardless of what the official pass mark may be or how 
it is determined. 

Our Board has been extremely fortunate in obtaining the part- 
time services of Davis L. Shultes, Chief Statistician of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York, who has supervised our statisti- 
cal studies for the past two years. His assistance in analyzing our 
techniques and suggesting new methods has been invaluable to us. It 
was at his suggestion that we abandoned a number of testing techniques 
that we had used in the past and concentrated our efforts on the stand- 
ard statistical procedure which I have outlined. I also wish to acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to Mr. Shultes for his invaluable assistance in 
the preparation of this paper. 
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Before concluding this discussion, I would like to pay tribute to 
the man who was responsible for initiating statistical studies of the 
performance of bar examinations. I refer to my colleague, Philip J. 
Wickser, who was a member of our Board for twenty-eight years and 
whose untimely death only twenty-three days ago prevented him from 
being here today as the newly elected President of the American Bar 
Association. 


During the entire twenty-eight years that Phil Wickser served on 
our Board, he was relentless in his pursuit of statistical studies of bar 
examinations. He developed many of the techniques that I have de- 
scribed today and, in the early days, experimented with at least twenty 
or thirty other types of testing devices. His work was not confined to 
the State of New York. He aroused in California and in other states an 
interest in statistical studies that has continued with increased effective- 
ness. Although extremely busy in many fields of activity, he worked 
indefatigably testing questions and devising methods of comparing bar 
examination results with law school averages. 


During his entire service with the Board, he was continually ex- 
plaining and expounding his theories, often despite the good natured 
scoffing of his associates. I well remember the time when he said he 
was pursuing sigma, and we didn’t know who sigma might be. We were 
finally convinced that sigma is another way of adding examination 
marks, which is somewhat more accurate, but more complex, than the 
percentile method now used by our Board. 


He was the original pioneer in the field of bar examination statis- 
tics, and if studies of this type result in improving the bar examina- 
tions, it is Phil Wickser who is entitled to the credit. I know of no one 
who would derive greater satisfaction from being here today than Phil 
Wickser, but I am certain that despite his absence, the work that he has 
-done in the field of legal education will live on long after we who are 
here today are forgotten. 


See You In Washington! 


The next annual meeting of The National Conference of Bar 
Examiners will be held in Washington, D. C., during the conven- 
tion of the American Bar Association the week of September 18. 
Plan a little vacation in the East this fall and attend the Conference 
sessions. 
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The Accreditation 
of Law Schools 


By Homer D. Crotry* 


(Editor’s Note: This article is a preliminary report prepared by Homer D. 
Crotty for the Survey of the Legal Profession. The report is based upon informa- 
tion and material secured in response to several hundred inquiries submitted to 
law school deans, law school teachers, bar examiners, lawyers and others. The 
Survey is securing much of its material by asking competent persons to write 
reports in connection with various parts and aspects of the whole study. 

Data in all cases are as of December 31, 1948, as it was necessary to set a dead- 
line date for the material in all Survey reports. The list of law schools is up-to- 
date in order to avoid any confusion. 

As reports in some fields of the Survey will require two years or more, the 
Survey Council has decided not to withhold all reports until the very last has 
been received but to release reports seriatim for publication in legal periodicals, 
law reviews, magazines and other media. Thus the information contained in Sur- 
vey reports will be given more promptly to the Bar and to the public. Such pub- 
lication will also afford opportunity for criticisms, corrections and suggestions. 

When this Survey has been completed, the Council plans to issue a final com- 
prehensive report containing its findings, conclusions and recommendations.) 


Accreditation designates those law schools which conform to cer- 
tain minimum standards. At the outset, one should review the pur- 
poses which the accrediting of law schools is designed to accomplish. 
The primary purpose is to bring about and also maintain high educa- 
tional standards for professional training and service. Accreditation 
is also designed to protect law schools from unwarranted political 
interference and to protect the public against incompetent lawyers, as 
well as to protect law students and the public from educational frauds. 
An accredited law school should come to mean that graduates from it 
are permitted to take the bar examination, and those from an un- 
accredited school are not. In most states in the fields of higher educa- 
tion, credit for continuing study or for a teacher’s certificate and the 
like is given when the college or professional school is accredited, and 
denied when it is not. The accreditation rules, while designed to en- 
force a standard below which a law school at least should not descend, 
often operate to designate the standard. Many law schools, however, 


*Member Board of Governors of State Bar of California and former Chairman 
of California Committee of Bar Examiners. 
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throughout the country have standards which exceed greatly the min- 
imum desiderata and thereby effectively counteract the tendency to 
lower standards. The adoption of minimum standards should not be 
allowed to slow the progress towards the adoption of higher standards. 


Accreditation relates to education in law schools and not neces- 
sarily to legal education or law study as a whole. There are in the 
United States in at least one or more states the following methods of 
studying law which are accepted in particular instances by bar exam- 
iners as prerequisites for taking the bar examination: 

(a) Study in an accredited law school for three years full time 

or four years part time; 

(b) Study in an unaccredited law school for four years or less; 

(c) Study by the correspondence school method for four years 

or less; 

(d) Study in a law office; 

(e) Study in a law office, in addition to law school study; and 

(f) Private unsupervised study. 


One state’ requires no legal or prelegal study prior to taking 
the bar examination. Six states* accept private unsupervised study 
for periods of time usually requiring not more than four years. Thirty- 
three states still accept law office study for different periods of time 
not exceeding four years, either as the sole legal study for a bar exami- 
nation or as an addition to study in a law school. Such law office study 
ranges all the way from the strict closely supervised system in New 
York to no supervision in California. Correspondence law school 
study is still accepted in five states, in two of which (Idaho and New 
Hampshire) it is only accepted if the applicant is studying under a 
member of the bar. 

The accreditation rule relates to law schools and, therefore, does 
- not apply to this type of study. The bar examination results from those 
states which make adequate statistics available indicate a substantially 
smaller percentage of successful applicants who offer private or law 
office study or correspondence school study than those who pass the 
examination who have graduated from accredited law schools. It may 





1Georgia. (Each applicant who takes the bar examination after July 1, 1952, 
‘shall have either a high school education or its substantial equivalent.) 

*California (if applicant was twenty-five years of age when he commenced 

the study of law), Georgia (Each applicant who takes the bar examination after 

July 1, 1952, must have completed two years of legal study in a law school or read 

law for two years in the office of a Georgia lawyer.) Mississippi, Montana, Nevada 

(to be discontinued after January 1, 1950), and Utah (to be discontinued after 

1951). 
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well be questioned whether this type of study should any longer be 
accepted by bar examiners for applicants for admission to the bar. 
That instruction available generally from these methods is inferior, is 
unquestioned. No one conversant with sound legal education seriously 
believes that, at the present time, a law student can obtain as good a 
legal education from law office, private study or correspondence school 
study as he can in an accredited law school. 

The history of the movement for raising educational standards 
of applicants for the bar has been a very long and stormy one. The 
progress which has so far been made is by no means upon a solid and 
unshakable foundation. In the Colonial period admission to the bar 
was granted by the judges of the court in the Colonies. Some of the 
Colonies, however, in their earlier history attempted to eliminate the 
professional lawyer entirely, but these attempts later were abandoned.* 
In the later Colonial period and in the period following the Revolution, 
court rules as well as legislative action in the majority of the Atlantic 
states required preparation for the bar by several years of study, vary- 
ing as much as from three years for college graduates in Massachusetts 
to seven years in New York. Even in the Northwest territory four 
years of study and preparation were required for an attorney and two 
subsequent years for a counsellor.* Then, due to the surge of Jacksonian 
democracy, there was a considerable retreat from these requirements 
and a disposition on the part of newly admitted states to be very lenient 
indeed, so that by 1860 periods of study were required in only nine 
out of thirty-nine jurisdictions.* In this same period there were four 
states in which the judges were obliged by the legislatures to admit 
to the bar as fully privileged professional practitioners either citizens 
or voters of good moral character without imposing any additional 
tests. A provision to this effect was incorporated in the Indiana Con- 
stitution and was not removed until the present century was well ad- 
vanced.* The pre-Civil War generation was evidently devoted to the 
theory of throwing open public office to all comers and of doing away 
with any requirements for admission of men to a public profession 
such as the Law. As far as the bar was concerned, the emphasis was 
to be on ease of admission of candidates rather than on competence to 
serve the public. 

After 1865, the need for reform was evident and so the movement 
for the improvement of educational standards slowly got under way 





5A. Z. Reed, Training for the Public Profession of the Law, 1921, p. 36. 
‘Reed, pp. 83, 84. 

"Reed, p. 86. 
"Reed, p. 41. 








and the vacuum began to be filled. A large number of law schools were 
started and it became quite clear that more and more success in prac- 
tice accrued to the graduates from these law schools.’ As might be 
expected, however, standards among the law schools varied greatly— 
so greatly that a movement started in the ranks of the profession to 
require certain minimum educational standards to be met by law 
schools. Then followed the movement by the law schools which has not 
yet subsided of obtaining admission to the bar by virtue of holding 
a diploma from their law schools. This privilege is still available in 
Alabama, Arkansas (for those studying law on or before July 1, 1949, 
who regularly continue such studies and graduate on or before July 1, 
1952), Florida, Mississippi, Montana, South Dakota, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin, either as to graduation generally from a law school, or is 
limited to graduation from a law school within the state. During the 
post-war period of World War II the diploma privilege has been 
further extended improvidently to include veterans who have grad- 
uated from a law school. A severe criticism of the diploma privilege 
was made by Mr. Alfred Z. Reed, who said: 


“The decisive argument, however, was and is that the absence 
of responsibility to some external authority is bad for the schools 
themselves. This fact, which Minor had early recognized, is patent 
to anyone who has visited a large number of law schools. It is 
apparent even in schools which, because they have virtually a 
local monopoly of legal education, are under no pressure to reduce 
their standards. It takes here the form of a certain listlessness. 
The teachers are tempted to sink into that condition of uninspired 
placidity which is only too characteristic of many American col- 
lege professors. That law teachers, as a class, move on a higher 
plane of efficiency than their colleagues in the colleges of liberal 
arts is undoubtedly attributable in part to their greater measure 
of accountability. When to this fact is added the further one that 
it is difficult to prevent the diploma privilege, once granted to a 
good school, from being extended to any school that may subse- 
quently be started in the state, complete demoralization of the bar 
is threatened.”* 


The lead for legal educational reform passed to the American 
Bar Association in the 1890’s. As early as 1892 the American Bar As- 
sociation resolved that two years law study should be required of 


*For a history of the movement for reform of legal education, see Reed, Chap- 
ter XXIII. 
‘Reed, Training for the Public Profession of the Law, p. 267. 
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every student before he presented himself for the bar examination, 
and in the older states it was suggested that the limit should be ex- 
tended to three years. It also declared against the diploma privilege.’ 


Then, in 1897, a resolution was adopted to approve the lengthening 
of the law course to three years, and further provided that a student 
before commencing the study of law should have received a general 
education equivalent to a high school course and that those who had 
not should not be admitted as a candidate for a law degree.” 

There appeared to be no progress for a number of years, with dis- 
cussions coming up frequently at the annual meetings of the Bar As- 
sociation. At the 1908 convention, Professor Samuel Williston, in dis- 
cussing the need for an adequate legal education, stated his conclusions 
which today, forty years later, seem even more pertinent, if that be 
possible: 

“The failure of most practitioners to increase their learning is 
a necessary consequence of their environment. For I agree with 
the statement in one of the papers of last year that it is not possi- 
ble for most young men, who go into busy law offices, to engage 
in the systematic study of law . . . Especially the pressure of time 
makes it essential for most lawyers to confine themselves as nar- 
rowly as possible to what is necessary for the matter in hand. As 
time goes on and the busy young man gets older, he is very likely 
to hire a young man to make the examination of the law necessary 
for his cases, and more and more concern his own mind with other 
matters than reasoning upon systematic jurisprudence. 

“A young man in a law school, then, is not simply making a 
beginning in his professional studies. He is, in the generality of 
cases, getting the only systematic study of law he will ever get. 
This must, I think, always be borne in mind when any question 
regarding curriculum or methods of education is under considera- 
tion. This is why the devotion of a large part of a student’s time 
to questions of practice is a mistake. The student will learn that 
later. There are other things he must learn in the law school or 
never learn at all, and for which three years is none too long a 
period.” 

In 1913 a committee of the American Bar Association, including 


among its members Henry Wade Rogers, Lawrence Maxwell, Selden 
P. Spencer, Roscoe Pound and W. Draper Lewis, requested the Car- 





*Vol. XV, Reports of American Bar Association, 1892, p. 8. 
"Vol. XX, Reports of American Bar Association, 1897, pp. 19-34. 
"Vol. XXXIII, Reports of American Bar Association, 1908, pp. 783-784. 
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negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching to cause a survey 
to be made by the Carnegie Foundation, under which the work of 
legal education was carried on in the United States. The committee 
urged that the investigation should not be confined to the law schools, 
but should be extended to the matter of admission to the bar in the 
various states of the United States with a view of making known to 
the entire country the facts relating to this important subject. This 
survey was undertaken by Mr. Alfred Zanzinger Reed and was pub- 
lished in 1921 by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and is entitled Training for the Public Profession of the Law. 


At the Cincinnati meeting in 1921 an exceedingly strong commit- 
tee, composed of Elihu Root, chairman, Hugh H. Brown, James Byrne, 
William Draper Lewis, George Wharton Pepper, George E. Prince 
and Frank H. Scott, recommended the adoption of the accreditation 
rule for the accrediting of law schools which has become a milestone 
in legal education. That resolution (together with the addition of para- 
graph 1(f) adopted in 1938) reads as follows: 

“(1) The American Bar Association is of the opinion that 
every candidate for admission to the bar should give evidence of 
graduation from a law school complying with the following stan- 
dards: 

“(a) It shall require as a condition to admission at least 
two years of study in a college. 

“(b) It shall require its students to pursue a course of 
three years’ duration if they devote substantially all of their 
working time to their studies, and a longer course equivalent 
in the number of working hours, if they devote only a part 
of their working time to their studies. 

“(c) It shall provide an adequate library available for 
the use of the students. 

“(d) It shall have among its teachers a sufficient num- 
ber giving their entire time to the school to insure actual per- 
sonal acquaintance and influence with the whole student body. 

“(e) It shall not be operated as a commercial enterprise 
and the compensation of any officer or member of its teaching 
staff shall not depend on the number of students or on the 
fees received. 

“(f) It shall be a school which in the judgment of the 
Council of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar pos- 
sesses reasonably adequate facilities and maintains a sound 
educational policy; provided, however, that any decision of 
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the Council in these respects shall be subject to review by 
the House of Delegates on the petition of any school adversely 
affected. 

“(2) The American Bar Association is of the opinion that 
graduation from a law school should not confer the right of ad- 
mission to the bar, and that every candidate should be subjected 
to an examination by public authority to determine his fitness. 

“(3) The Council of Legal Education and Admissions to the 
Bar is directed to publish from time to time the names of those 
law schools which comply with the above standards and of those 
which do not and to make such publications available so far as 
possible to intending law students.” 


These same standards were submitted to the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools at their Washington meeting in February of 1922 and 
were also adopted by that body. In urging the adoption of the 1921 
resolution by the Association of American Law schools, the Hon. 
Elihu Root said in part: 


“Vastly complicated our practice has become. The enormous 
masses of statutes and decisions have made it so. Twelve thousand 
to fifteen thousand public decisions in a year’s work of courts of 
last resort; twelve thousand to fifteen thousand more statutes 
from our Congress and Legislatures—a wilderness of laws and a 
wilderness of adjudications that no man can follow—require not 
less but more ability; not less but more learning; not less but 
more intellectual training in order to advise an honest man as to 
what his rights are and in order to get his rights for him. Are we 
doing it? No. The bar stays still. It has been talking twenty-five 
years. The American Bar Association has been talking about it for 
twenty-five years, appointing committees, listening to reports and 
filing them. This is the first attempt, in any authoritative and con- 
clusive way, to do something.’’"* 

Undoubtedly the adoption of these standards by both of these 
bodies was due in large part to the very great prestige of the men who 
recommended them—Elihu Root, William Howard Taft, Samuel Will- 
iston, Silas H. Strawn, James Byrne, Charles A. Boston, and George 
W. Wickersham. 

This resolution has had an enormous effect on improving the 
standards for legal education throughout the United States. At first 





"Standards of the American Bar Association for Legal Education, Factors Bear- 
ing Upon the Approval of Law Schools by the American Bar Association. 
“8 American Bar Association Journal, 140. 
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this resolution had behind it merely the force of public opinion. Today 
it has been incorporated either in statutes, court rules, or rules of the 
boards of bar examiners as the legal standards for law schools in a 
great majority of jurisdictions in the United States. By way of com- 
parison there is set out as Schedule “A” a list showing the require- 
ments for admission to the bar in 1927 and in 1948, from which it will 
be seen that a very great deal of progress has been made toward the 
widespread acceptance of the American Bar standards. This schedule 
shows the large number of jurisdictions in 1927 in which there was 
no requirement for formal education or where the general education 
need not be more than a high school education or where no period of 
law school study or even law study was required. There has been a 
tremendous advance in this twenty-year period. 

Inasmuch as the accreditation resolutions of the American Bar 
Association furnish the most important system for accreditation in the 
country, they should be examined in detail at the outset before passing 
on to other systems of accreditation. 

The Council of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the 
American Bar Association is directed by the resolution to publish 
from time to time the names of those law schools which comply with 
the minimum standards. 

A law school desiring approval usually requests an informal in- 
spection in advance of the filing of the formal application. Any law 
school may have an inspection for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
it is in compliance with. the minimum standards. After an informal 
visit and inspection the inspector will advise the authorities whether, 
in his judgment, the school is in compliance. There is no rule or regu- 
lation which requires an informal visitation. If application for approval 
is made, the school must defray the traveling and living expenses of 
the inspector and pay the usual inspection fee. A formal application 
is followed by formal inspection. 

The inspector prepares a report covering the school. The report 
is circulated to the members of the Council of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar. The report is strictly factual and contains no 
recommendation. After consideration, vote is taken. If the Council 
concludes to recommend the approval of the applicant school, the 


-recommendation goes to the Section for consideration. After a favor- 


able vote by the Section, the recommendation is then made to the 
House of Delegates of the American Bar Association, which either 
grants or denies approval. 

The Council determines in the first instance whether a school 
is in compliance with the minimum standards. No appeal lies from the 
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decision of the Council except that if the Council finds that the school 
does not possess reasonably adequate facilities and does not maintain 
a sound educational policy, the decision of the Council in those respects 
is subject to review by the House of Delegates on the petition of the 
school adversely affected. 


With respect to the particular requirements of the accreditation 
resolution, the American Bar Association has prepared an analysis 
of those factors which bear upon the approval of law schools by it." 
It considers the background and organization of the law school and 
whether it is connected with or is an integral part of an established 
university of good standing, because if so, such connection guarantees 
a certain stability to the law school and is also a factor in the main- 
tenance of proper academic standards. When the law school is not 
connected with a university further assurance must be given for con- 
tinued operation under satisfactory standards and educational policies. 
Also inquired into are the various administrative policies which have 
a bearing on the kind of training which the law school offers. Such 
factors consider the independence of the law school, the authority of 
the dean over matters of admissions, dismissals, readmissions, em- 
ployment of the faculty, and determination of the curriculum and 
other policies of the school. A determination is also made of the school’s 
financial condition, which must be such that reasonably adequate 
facilities and a sound educational policy can be maintained. In this 
respect an examination is made to see whether or not the school has 
a source of revenue other than tuition receipts. The physical plant of 
the law school must be reasonably adequate to promote efficient work 
on the part of both students and faculty, but in this connection utility 
and not luxury is the standard. An adequate working library of 7,500 
well selected useful volumes is required, together with an average 
library expenditure of $1,500 per annum. 

The standards for admission of students to the law school require 
that two years of college work be completed. Such two years shall be 
at least equal to the completion of one-half of the work acceptable for 
a bachelor’s degree granted on the basis of a four-year period of study 
either by the state university or a principal college or university in 
the state where the law school is located. Not more than ten per cent 
of the credit presented for admission can be in non-theory courses, 
such as military science, hygiene, domestic arts, physical education, 





“Standards of the American Bar Association for Legal Education, Factors 
Bearing upon the Approval of Law Schools by the American Bar Association, 
published by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the 
American Bar Association, May 15, 1947. 
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vocal or instrumental music, or courses without intellectual content 
of substantial value. The scholastic average attained on all work under- 
taken by the student must be not less than that required for gradua- 
tion in the institution attended, exclusive of the averages in the non- 
theory courses. A total of “special students” not exceeding ten per cent 
of the average number of beginning students admitted during each of 
the two previous years is also permitted, but such “special student” 
shall not be admitted unless it be clear that the maturity and apparent 
ability of the student seem to justify a deviation from the rule re- 
quiring at least two years of college work. Students who have pre- 
viously been disqualified on account of low scholarship in another law 
school should not be admitted to an approved school except in cases 
where the dean or faculty of the admitting school has reason to believe 
that the failure was occasioned by factors other than lack of capacity. 
Three full-time instructors are required in the law school, and full- 
time instructor is defined as one who devotes his entire time to teach- 
ing and legal scholarship, and who has no office or business connec- 
tions outside his teaching, although he may take an occasional case 
or write an occasional brief. The dean should devote his full time to 
the law school. The three-year course, if a law student devotes sub- 
stantially all of his working time to study, is construed to mean the 
resident study of law during a period of at least ninety weeks and the 
successful completion of at least 1080 hours of classroom instruction. 
If part-time law school instruction is offered, the resident study must 
be during a period of at least 120 weeks and encompass the successful 
completion of at least 1080 hours of classroom instruction. Selective 
admission to the law school is recommended, with a view to rejection 
of those applicants who are not qualified to become lawyers, before 
_they actually begin law study. The fairness to the student himself 
requires that the unfit student be eliminated when such unfitness be- 
comes manifest. The granting of a degree is to be subject to require- 
ments which are not substantially less than or inferior to those being 
maintained by the majority of approved schools. Also considered are 
the completeness and availability of school records concerning students 
and their studies and the conduct of their work in their studies. 
Another factor which is studied is the percentage of success in the bar 
examinations of the graduates of the law school, for it is indicated that 
the cumulative results of the bar examinations over a period of years 
will indicate not only the quality of the students admitted to a law 
school, but the quality of the instruction which they are given. 
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The standards of the Association of American Law Schools for 
admission of members to such association are substantially similar to 
those of the American Bar Association. Certain differences should be 
noted, however. The faculty is required to consist of at least four 
teachers (not less than one teacher for each hundred students or 
major fraction thereof) who devote their full time to the work of the 
instructional program, and a teaching load is said to be not more than 
an average of eight hours per week. The law library is required to be 
not less than 10,000 volumes and to include certain reports as well as 
to require a qualified full-time librarian. A library expenditure of 
at least $3,000 annually, exclusive of binding and administration, must 
also be made. Adequate law school quarters, devoted exclusively to 
the use of the law school, are also required."® 


Prior to giving a school full approval, the American Bar Associa- 
tion has adopted the procedure of giving “provisional” approval. This 
means that although the school so approved has met the standards of 
the American Bar Association, the Council considers it advisable that 
it should be assured of the maintenance of these standards for a rea- 
sonable period of time (perhaps two years) before transferring the 
institution to the regular approved list. The students at these schools 
are considered, in respect to their qualifications for admission to the 
bar, as belonging to the same category as students from fully approved 
schools.'° 


Schedule “B” contains a list of the law schools which are approved 
by the American Bar Association. 


The Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of 
the American Bar Association has concluded to increase acceptable 
college work, effective in the fall of 1952, from two to three years, for 
admission to law school, provided that where a law school requires four 
years full-time work or an equivalent of part-time work for the first 
degree in law, the school may admit a student who has completed 
two years of acceptable college work. This recommendation has been 
adopted by the House of Delegates of the American Bar Association. 


The Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar cir- 
culates a questionnaire to the law schools to obtain as up-to-date in- 
formation as possible about each school. The questionnaire is a very 
short one and is really not adequate to ascertain very much informa- 
tion about any particular school. It is concerned with statistical data 
in large part, such as the number of full-time and part-time teachers, 
the amount of the library budget, tuition and other fees, amount of 





“Association of American Law Schools, 1947 Handbook, p. 255, ff. 
*Vol. 60, Reports of American Bar Association, 1935, p. 633-634. 
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prelegal work required for admission, time needed to complete the 
course—whether day course or evening course—and attendance rec- 
ords for each of the years of the law school classes or any special or 
unclassified students. This questionnaire, being primarily statistical, 
reveals little of the quality of education available at a law school and 
is seriously inadequate. Much good would be done if a thorough and 
searching questionnaire were circulated each year to each law school 
to determine how closely the school adheres to the requirements of 
the resolution relating to accreditation as set out in Standards of the 
American Bar Association for Legal Education, Factors Bearing Upon 
the Approval of Law Schools by the American Bar Association. Such 
questionnaires would then make discovery possible as to which law 
schools should be reinspected. The principal criticism of the system 
of inspection is that it is not conducted frequently enough for the ap- 
proved law schools. After a school has become listed as an approved 
school, inspection is hardly ever resorted to except for some extra- 
ordinary reason, and reinspections have been restricted in the main 
to marginal law schools. Notwithstanding radical changes in the cur- 
riculum and policies of major law schools, such as Yale, no reinspec- 
tion has been made. Reinspections, however, have been ordered in 
the following cases: (a) when requested by the Board of Bar Exam- 
iners or the Supreme Court within a particular state, such as Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee; (b) where prior 
requests have been made for a relaxation of interpretations of the 
standards, usually accompanied by a change in the administration of 
the school, such as Temple and Wake Forest; (c) where a new divi- 
sion has been established, such as Boston University and Miami Uni- 
versity; (d) merger of schools such as the merger of Hartford College 
of Law into the University of Connecticut, the acquisition of Indiana 
Law School at Indianapolis by the University of Indiana, the acquisi- 
tion of the University of Newark by Rutgers or the merger of the 
Washington College of Law with American University; (e) the disas- 
sociation of a law school from an established university, such as the 
breaking away of Brooklyn Law School from St. Lawrence University; 
(f) the opening of a school which previously had been closed, such 
as Baylor University; (g) where well-founded reports from within 
a state indicate that a school may not be adhering to the standards 
of the American Bar Association, and (h) where catalogues or re- 
quested informational reports disclose that a school is not observing 
the standards."* 





“Letter dated August 10, 1948, from John G. Hervey, Adviser to the Section 
of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar, to Homer D. Crotty. 
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The Section of Legal Education and the House of Delegates of 
the American Bar Association have in rare instances dropped a law 
school from the approved list, such as the Warren G. Harding School 
of Law of Ohio Northern University.'* In 1942 the Section withdrew 
its provisional approval of the Law School of the Southeastern Univer- 
sity of Washington, D. C.'” At the same time, the Section was advised 
that the political situation in Georgia was such that the educational stan- 
dards of the Georgia schools might be undermined. The Section au- 
thorized the withdrawal of its approval of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, but the House of Delegates did not approve this 
recommendation but as an alternative allowed the Section to with- 
draw its approval if, in the judgment of the Section, political condi- 
tions became such as to undermine the standards at the University 
of Georgia Law School. The situation improved and there was no with- 
drawal of the approval. 

One serious situation with which the Section was faced was in 
1935 when the Section put on probation the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Law School. The particular incident which brought the matter 
to a head was the granting of a degree by the University to a student 
who had not been recommended for a degree by the faculty of the 
Law School. This was in the palmy days of Huey Long. The school 
was restored to full approval the following year.*° 

The temptation to do “something for the boys” brought about 
many types of deviations from the pre-war standards in the different 
states, for the returning World War II veterans. These deviations 
varied widely—some merely changing residence requirements, others 
doing away with general education or lowering the amount of prelegal 
education, or giving credit for military service in passing the bar exam- 
ination, or doing away with the bar examination altogether. They 
further demonstrated what emotionalism will do to standards when 
the occasion arises. 

The effect of the adoption of the accreditation rule has raised the 
standards of legal education in most of the states in the country. Since 
that part of the rule relating to legal and prelegal education would 
seem to be the most important, I have made a comparison of the edu- 
cational requirements of law schools of today (1948) with the same 
schools in 1928,?' with the following results: 





Tbid. 

*Vol. 67, Reports of American Bar Association, 1942, p. 133. 

“Vol. 60, Reports of American Bar Association, 1935, p. 634. 

“See A. Z. Reed’s Present Day Law Schools in the United States and Canada, 
1928, for the analysis of law school requirements in 1928. 
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(a) Twenty-six of the law schools which were accredited in both 
years have not changed their requirements for graduation. 

(b) Twenty-seven of the accredited law schools have increased 
their prelegal educational requirements. 

(c) Seven of the accredited law schools have increased the 
amount of legal education now offered, either by adding a day law 
school or a night law school. 

(d) One accredited law school has added both to its prelegal and 
legal educational requirements 

(e) Five have revised their curricula either to require two years 
prelegal and four years legal education, or three years prelegal and 
three years legal education. 

(f) Of the law schools which were accredited in 1948, but not 
in 1928, ten have not increased either their prelegal or legal educa- 
tional requirements. Nine have increased their prelegal requirements, 
three have increased their legal educational facilities, and twelve have 
increased both legal and prelegal requirements. 

(g) The schools which were in existence in 1928 as well as today, 
which have not been accredited either by the American Bar Associa- 
tion rule or otherwise, have either increased prelegal requirements 
(seven schools) , legal educational requirements (three schools) or both 
(two schools). 

(h) The schools which, while not accredited by the American 
Bar Association rule, are nevertheless accredited by some other agency, 
as compared with 1928 may be divided as follows: Two have remained 
as they were in 1928, eleven have increased their prelegal require- 
ments, three their legal educational requirements, and four have in- 
creased both. 

The overwhelming majority of law schools about which any in- 
formation is generally known require two years of college prior to 
entrance into the law school, although in certain jurisdictions, due 
to the laxity of the state statutes, there are still eight law schools 
which require no college training. In the case of one California law 
school the catalog indicates that two years of college are required un- 
less the applicant is over twenty-five years of age, in which case no 
college education is required. Most of the students in that case are 
over twenty-five years of age. Thirty-three law schools require at 
least three years of college as a prelegal requisite, and fourteen require 
a college degree. Another grouping, in the case of five law schools, re- 
quires either three or four years of college for a three year full-time 
law school, or two years of college for a four year full-time law school. 
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With respect to the years in law school, all of the law schools, about 
which any information is generally known, require at least three years 
for a full-time course and four years for a part-time course, except 
in those jurisdictions in which a lesser amount of legal education on a 
part-time basis is accepted. This latter group includes five law schools 
which offer two years of part-time work, two schools which offer two 
and one-half years of part-time work, nine schools which offer three 
years of part-time work, and one law school which offers three and 
one-half years of part-time work. 

Each of the states, excepting Delaware, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont, now has at least one law school. California 
leads the list in numbers with sixteen, but of this number only seven 
are American Bar Association approved schools. 

The rules for accreditation of law schools vary considerably among 
the states. Six states** have no accreditation rule. The accrediting of 
law schools is the function of the committee or board charged with 
conducting the bar examinations in twenty-one states," of the highest 
court in the state in thirteen states,‘ and of either the committee 
charged with conducting the bar examinations or by the court in five 
jurisdictions.”° In the state of Washington the matter is handled by 
the State Bar of Washington,”® in New York by the New York State 
Department of Education, and in Wisconsin by statute. 

A substantial number of the accrediting agencies require law 
schools to meet the American Bar Association standards. Those juris- 
dictions which insist entirely upon ABA standards for the approval 
of law schools, either by reason of the rules of the highest court, by 
statute, or by rule of the committee or board charged with the con- 
duct of the bar examinations, are the following: 


“Alabama, Georgia, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Montana, and South Carolina 
(except Board of Bar Examiners will not accept legal education at a correspon- 
dence school). 

“Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and Wyoming. 


“Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont and West Virginia. 

“District of Columbia, Florida, Iowa, North Dakota and Pennsylvania. 

“Except that Gonzaga University Law School has been approved by Act of 
the Washington Legislature. 
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Arizona Missouri Rhode Island 


Connecticut Nebraska South Dakota 
Indiana Nevada (after Utah 

Kansas Jan. 1, 1950) Vermont 
Louisiana‘ New Jersey West Virginia 
Maine New Mexico Wisconsin 
Michigan New York Wyoming 


In many other states the ABA standards are accepted for accredi- 
tation, but with individual variations. Delaware, for example, requires 
its applicants to have come from American Bar Association approved 
schools, but it also accepts applicants from the School of Jurisprudence 
of Oxford University. A few states approve ABA schools, but either 
have approved or may approve others. These include Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois (other schools must meet ABA standards in the main), 
Iowa (but Board may approve any other school which requires for 
graduation three years of full-time study or four years of part-time 
study), Kentucky (the court accepts an ABA-approved law school, 
with the exception that the court approves the Jefferson School of 
Law in Louisville, which does not meet ABA standards), Maryland 
(the Board accepts ABA-approved schools but will use its own dis- 
cretion in accepting other Maryland or District of Columbia schools) , 
Minnesota (the Supreme Court accepts ABA-approved schools and 
others, but such others must have three years full-time or four years 
part-time instruction), North Carolina (the ABA-approved schools 
are approved, but others may be approved when their standards are 
equal to the ABA schools so approved), North Dakota (the Board ap- 
proves ABA-approved schools but has no policy as to the term “reput- 
able law school” used in its rules), Ohio (the Supreme Court approves 
ABA schools, members of the League of Ohio Law Schools, or schools 
_ attaining standards equal to them), Oregon (the Supreme Court has 
approved the ABA-approved schools but has also approved one other 
non-ABA-approved school), Virginia (ABA-approved schools are ap- 
proved but the applicant may take two years of law study in an un- 
approved school), Washington (ABA-approved schools are approved 
but the Legislature approved the Gonzaga University Law School 
which is not accredited by the ABA). In Alabama the ABA schools 
are approved if three years full-time instruction is given, but other 
schools do not require approval (See appendix A under “Alabama’’). 





“Louisiana requires the law school to meet the standards of the Association of 
American Law Schools, except that a non-AALS school, Southern University 
School of Law, was approved conditionally and this law school was given a rea- 
sonable time to be approved by the AALS. 
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In Arkansas, the board has approved the ABA-approved schools and 
the Arkansas Law School, a non-ABA-approved school. In the District 
of Columbia, ABA schools are approved, but the rule is not mandatory. 
Oklahoma has no fixed standards, but ABA-approved schools will be 
accepted. A few states set up requirements for accreditation which in- 
corporate the main quantitative requirements of the ABA standards. 
These include Tennessee and Texas. In the latter state, in the case of 
out-of-state applicants, only those from ABA-approved schools are 
accepted, but insofar as Texas schools are concerned it is required that 
all non-ABA-approved schools must comply in the main with ABA 
standards. In Pennsylvania an approved school must require three 
years full-time instruction, with a minimum of ten hours weekly class- 
room attendance, or four years of part-time instruction with a minimum 
of eight hours weekly classroom attendance. In New York the law 
schools are accredited by the State Department of Education, the re- 
quirements of which are that the law school must meet standards 
equivalent in the most important quantitative respects with the ABA 
requirements. 

California has a unique rule which is hardly an accreditation rule 
in the usual meaning of the term. It is based primarily on success in 
bar examinations. No California school is eligible for accreditation un- 
less its first time applicants (those who appear for the first or second 
examination immediately following the completion of their law school 
studies—whether they graduate or not, or whether or not the applicant 
has failed his final year) in the examinations given in the three years 
immediately preceding the date as of which accreditation is made, 
attain an average of 60 per cent success in the bar examination. Out- 
of-state schools approved by the ABA are considered approved. The 
principal difference between an approved and an unapproved school 
under the California rule is that a student at such unapproved school 
must have completed four years of law study before becoming eligible 
to take the bar examination, and that on certain of his first-year sub- 
jects he must pass a first-year examination before he is given any 
credit for law school study at all. Half of the law schools in California 
are unaccredited by its Committee of Bar Examiners, but some of the 
unaccredited law schools have been accredited for a period in the past. 
All ABA approved schools in California have successfully met the local 
accreditation rule. Unquestionably the California rule places an erior- 
mous emphasis on passing the bar examination, and it is apparent that 
the unaccredited schools in particular seem to be placing the emphasis, 
as far as instruction goes, on passing the bar examination rather than 
on getting a broad legal education. 
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On the whole, even in those states in which the ABA standards 
are not strictly adhered to, the tendency is to proceed further and 
further along the road to meeting the full ABA standard. Perhaps due 
to the fact that non-approved schools existed at the time approval rules 
were put into effect in a certain state accounts for the fact that there 
was no effort made to rule the unapproved schools out of existence. 
Indeed, it might also appear that because of various political reasons, 
which still prevail today in many jurisdictions, no determined effort 
has been made in these jurisdictions to pull up the standards of the 
law schools. We might go to extremes in comparing the standards of 
approval in the various states. As an example, in Maine the only law 
school in the state is unapproved by its Board of Bar Examiners which, 
however, approves ABA schools. The law school, however, is treated 
as furnishing part or all of the time required for taking the bar exami- 
nation. On the other hand, in the State of Washington, where the 
Board approves only ABA-approved schools, the Legislature has acted 
to compel the approval of an unapproved school. In Kentucky, where 
ABA approval is required, except for law schools located in Kentucky, 
the Supreme Court has approved a Kentucky law school which is not 
approved by the ABA. In 1941 the Nebraska legislature passed an act 
purporting to approve for admission to the bar graduates from an un- 
approved law school but the Act was held unconstitutional. State ex 
rel Ralston v. Turner, 141 Nebraska 556, 4 N. W. (2) 302. 

Surveying the accreditation problem as a whole, the Resolution 
and the Standards of the American Bar Association appear to offer 
at the present time the highest standards for accreditation in the United 
States, although it must be admitted that there is need for serious and 
substantial improvement in these standards. 

By far the most serious criticism of the American Bar Association 
standards is that they are quantitative rather than qualitative. The 
Standards do not require any particular subjects in the prelegal edu- 
cation of law students, although they exclude such courses as military 
science, hygiene, domestic arts, physical education, vocal or instru- 
mental music, and courses without intellectual content of substantial 
value. The Standards further require that the prelegal work must have 
been passed with a scholastic average at least equal to the average re- 
quired by the college for graduation. Only a very few states have any 
requirements as to prelegal subjects, but where they are required, the 
choice of subjects is very broad indeed. Emphasis on prelegal educa- 
tion should be on those subjects primarily which require analytical 
and reasoning power and are not purely memory courses. In a western 
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university one student offered a “major in big winds” and a “minor in 
small winds.” These subjects, he explained, were in music and not 
meteorology. 

It is not too much to expect that the accreditation rule should 
be implemented by the requirement that in the college courses should 
appear courses dealing with the writing of English. So much difficulty 
arises in the practice of law due to ambiguous construction or the 
failure to express what is really meant. In this respect, however, there 
is much room for reformation in the colleges, for the dull subject of 
English composition is usually left to some graduate student who gives 
the subject as part of his effort to earn his way through college.** 

In order for a law school to be accredited, perhaps the American 
Bar Association accreditation rule should provide that such law school 
before accepting an applicant should require him to pass a law school 
aptitude test. Such a test is now required by about twenty law schools 
in the United States. Doubtless the subject of aptitude tests is still in 
the experimental stage; perhaps we might say that it has not left the 
controversial stage. But those law schools which require an aptitude 
test are finding it more and more helpful in eliminating the poorer 
students. Such a test, moreover, might well be the means by which the 
law school could ascertain whether a student’s prelegal work included 
courses with real intellectual content. It is well known as between 
teachers in, or between college and college, that a subject can be 
taught with a wide variety of results. The bar examiners, of course, 
do not report back to the colleges on prelegal subjects as they do in 
some jurisdictions on legal subjects. For example, if all the bar appli- 
cants from a particular law school uniformly over a period answer a 
question on Contracts very poorly or inadequately, the results are 
available to the deans of the law schools, who can compare the statis- 
tics of their schools in the subjects taught with those of other schools 
and may thus draw their own conclusions as to the adequacy of in- 
struction in their schools. The requirement of a legal aptitude test 
might well be added to the standards of the Association of American 
Law Schools. The period of experimentation on this subject is by no 
means finished. A particular aptitude test should not be demanded, 
but an adequate test might be insisted upon. 

Further, the American Bar Association has made no attempt to 
dictate the law school curricula. The question might be asked whether 
this course is entirely wise. Should not a law student’s first year be 
prescribed for him in subjects which the practitioner would call 





*John B. Vertue, “The Trouble with Freshman Composition,” Vol. 35, Bulletin 
of American Association of University Professors, p. 259. 
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“bread and butter” courses? Because of the tremendous importance 
of a knowledge of federal taxation in nearly every contract and prop- 
erty question which will confront the lawyer after he leaves law school, 
should not taxation be a required subject? Some law schools are 
offering courses which one wonders whether they should not be taken 
in the graduate department of a university other than the law school— 
perhaps in a department of sociology. This part of the American Bar 
Association’s standards could profitably be explored further. Nor may 
the American Bar Association rest upon its laurels. There is no ten- 
dency today to do this, but such has not always been the case in the 
past. At the 1936 meeting of the Section of Legal Education, Mr. James 
Grafton Rogers said, speaking of the progress on the accreditation 
rule: 
“Today that battle is, for all practical purposes, one of history. 
There is a considerable part of the United States which has not 
yet adopted these standards, but there is in turn part of the United 
States which is progressing rapidly in advance of the standards of 
the American Bar Association.”*” 


In 1941 the report of the Section of Legal Education, in relating the 
further progress on accreditation, stated: 

“There are some unapproved schools that are currently en- 
deavoring to meet the standards and your Council is extending to 
them every helpful suggestion which would enable them to 
accomplish this objective. However, a very considerable num- 
ber of unapproved schools seemingly care nothing for reaching 
the status of approval so long as they are permitted to function 
and collect tuition. It therefore is clear that so long as states per- 
mit graduates of these unapproved schools to take the bar examina- 
tions, the task of bringing their standards of teaching up to that 
required for approval is a problem of first magnitude and it will 
apparently continue to exist until each state makes as a require- 
ment for admission to practice graduation from a law school ap- 
proved by the American Bar Association.”*” 


Then came World War II, and we had a very great relaxation of 
standards. Not only the legislatures and courts were emotionally moved 
to “aid” the veterans, but the law schools in many places were in the 
vanguard of this type of aid. Common sense should have dictated that 
military service is no substitute for a sound legal education. It is to 
the credit of the American Bar Association that it was not moved by 





“Vol. 61, Reports of American Bar Association, 1936, p. 922. 
“Advance Program of the American Bar Association, 1941, p. 195. 
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this emotional appeal. In 1946 Mr. Joseph A. McClain, Jr. stated in his 
report to the Section: 

“All approved schools have been warned that the Association 
will expect them to be in full compliance with the standards by not 
later than September 1, 1946, and that they may not expect con- 
tinuance of some of the modifications made at the request of var- 
ious schools during the war period.”’*' 


Progress in improving the accreditation standards has been shift- 
ing steadily from the quantitative minima to considerations of quality 
in legal education. Nevertheless there is still enormous room for im- 
provement in the various jurisdictions in this country. Law office 
study, vastly inferior to study in an accredited law school, is still per- 
mitted in a large majority of the states, and in a few the requirements 
for prelegal or legal study are as yet rudimentary. 

The standards in many of the non-approved schools are so me- 
diocre as to make one wonder whether or not the school is being run 
for the benefit of the student or for the benefit of the management. In 
1938 a survey was made by Messrs. Shafroth and Horack of the law 
schools of Tennessee. In this brilliant survey Messrs. Shafroth and 
Horack have commented upon the state of legal education in the state 
of Tennessee, and while their comments are directed to the subject of 
legal education in Tennessee alone, they are just as pertinent to non- 
approved schools in any other state. The survey states: 

“Where the commercial motive dominates, the welfare of the 
student becomes secondary, any standards of scholarship which 
would tend to reduce the enrollment are frowned on, and any ex- 
penditures to improve the teaching personnel, build up a satisfac- 
tory library, or give a better legal education are regarded as un- 
necessary. Nor is attention given to the ‘poor boy’ to discourage 
him from spending his money, for which he has worked so hard 
in the daytime, by going to school at night with the hope of pre- 
paring himself for a profession for which he may have no aptitude 
or educational background. He is encouraged to believe that he is 
being educated for the bar, and that if he does not pass the bar 
examinations he has gained an education that will be valuable 
to him in business. That all study has some value admits of but 
little doubt, but good lawyers will know that the business man 
who seeks to be his own lawyer is one of the best sources of legal 
business for those who are engaged in the practice of law. The 
ever-present necessity of meeting the competition of other schools 





Advance Program of the American Bar Association, 1946, p. 125. 
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causes adherence to minimum entrance requirements and maxi- 
mum ease of getting a degree. 
Bo a 


“The law is a public profession and, therefore, legal education 
must be considered from the public, rather than the private, view- 
point. However anxious an individual is to set up a law school, 
whether for profit or for pleasure or for other reasons, he should 
not do so unless that school or class or study group can reasonably 
be expected to turn out products which will be a credit to the 
profession, having in view the public’s interest in it. This means 
every school should be required to meet reasonable standards 
such as the court may lay down and which, when announced, 
should be enforced. Qualifications for admission to the bar as well 
as standards for law schools should be determined by the public 
interest. If it be said that higher standards in Tennessee would bar 
some poor boys from becoming lawyers, is not the logical answer 
that standards for law schools and for admission to the bar must 
be determined on the basis of what is in the public interest and not 
on the rights of any individual to become a member of any given 
profession or calling without being adequately prepared to fulfill 
its obligations? This is the standard which has been applied suc- 
cessfully in the medical profession and it is equally applicable in 
law. A standard set to meet every possible condition of poverty 
is no standard at all. No one, rich or poor, should consider himself 
entitled to admission to any profession without meeting fair pro- 
fessional standards. It is impossible to place a hurdle low enough 
to accommodate every underprivileged person, and yet place a 
bar to the unworthy ones who look upon the law as the easy way 
to a position where one may live by his wits and prey upon the 
public.”** 

In conclusion, it appears to the writer that the ABA standards for 
accreditation are still the best available, but these standards should be 
improved, with emphasis on quality rather than quantitative standards; 
that the Section of Legal Education should make more frequent in- 
spections of law schools and should obtain a more searching analysis 
of the law schools which are now accredited; and finally, that the bar 
should endeavor vigorously to do away with inferior types of law 
study and to require all study to be in an accredited law school con- 
forming at least to the American Bar Association’s standards. 





“The Law Schools of Tennessee, Report of the Survey Committee, 1938, pp. 
6, 7, 21. 
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SCHEDULE A 


SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ADMISSION TO THE BAR 


The material covering the requirements in 1927 was taken from Alfred Z. 
Reed’s Present Day Law ScHOOoLs IN THE UNITED STATES AND CanapA, 1928. The 
material for 1948 was taken from the requirements of the various jurisdictions as 
set out in their published rules or statutes, from letters given in response to the 
questionnaire of the American Bar Association Survey, and from the Council of 
Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. 

Although no further survey has been made since the end of 1948, certain infor- 
mation relative to changes in the requirements subsequent to that time has been 
received and has been incorporated. This occurs in connection with the require- 
ments set forth for the states of Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Oklahoma, Utah, and 
Wisconsin. 


ALABAMA 


No requirement of general education. Eighteen months of law study. No pro- 
vision for registering law students at the beginning of their period of law study. 


Two full years of residence in a college or university which appears on the 
approved list of any of the standard accrediting agencies in the various states, or 
university or college of substantially the same standing. Three years of at least 
thirty weeks each in an ABA approved law school, or four years of at least thirty 
weeks each in a law school or in two or more law schools and the applicant is 
qualified for graduation in some one of the law schools attended by him, if all of 
such subjects had been pursued at that law school. Registration is required before 
beginning the study of law, at which time applicant’s pre-legal education is 
scrutinized. 


ARIZONA 


No requirement of general education or period of law study. 


Graduation from an ABA approved law school. This requires as pre-legal com- 
pliance with the ABA rule for two years of college work. Applicants must ordi- 
narily register ninety days before taking the examination. 


ARKANSAS 


No requirement of general education or period of law study. 


No requirement of general education or period of law study. Applicants are 
required to register two weeks before taking the bar examination; provided that 
effective July 1, 1949, two years of college and three years full-time law study or 
four part-time law study in school approved by Board of Law Examiners with 
certain exceptions. 
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CALIFORNIA 


No requirement of general education. Three years in a day law school, law 
office, correspondence law school, or in private law study, or four years in an eve- 
ning law school. No provision for registering law students at the beginning of their 
period of law study. 


Two years of college for those under twenty-five years at the time of com- 
mencing law study; none for those over twenty-five. Three years for graduates 
of full-time law schools accredited by the Committee of Bar Examiners, or four 
years for graduates of part-time law schools accredited by the Committee of Bar 
Examiners or four years of law study in a law school, law office, correspondence 
course or private study. Unless law study is done at accredited school, no credit 
is given for the first year law study until applicant passes a first year examination. 
No law school can be considered an accredited law school after January 1, 1949, 
unless its first time applicants in the six immediately preceding examinations 
(three years) shall have obtained an average of at least 60% success. Graduates 
of out-of-state law schools must be from ABA approved schools. Registration is 
required within three months after beginning the study of law. 


COLORADO é 


Within six months after beginning law study, two years of college, or equiva- 
lent. Three years of law study, of which at least one, and in the case of applica- 
tions filed after January 1, 1929, at least two years, must be in a law school. Law 
office students register at the beginning of their period of law study, but their 
general educational qualifications are not scrutinized at that time. 


Two years of work in a college or university approved by the examining com- 
mittee. Completion of a three year course in an approved Colorado day law school, 
or completion of a three year course in an approved Colorado night law school, 
or completion of a four year course in any other approved law school (conferring 
of a degree is not required). Out-of-state law schools must be ABA approved 
schools. Registration is not required. 


CONNECTICUT 


Before beginning law study, equivalent of high school. Three years in an ap- 
proved day law school course or in a law office, or four years in an approved 
evening law school course; in the case of those not graduating from a law school, 
at least one of these years must be spent in the state. Law office students register 
at the beginning of their period of law study, but their general educational quali- 
fications are not scrutinized at that time. 


The required pre-law study, which must have been completed before law 
study is commenced, is as follows: If law study commenced prior to January 1, 
1951, applicant must have one-half of the work required for a bachelor’s degree 
in an accredited college. If law study commenced after January 1, 1951, applicant 
must have either a bachelor’s degree in an accredited college or ninety semester 
units or 135 quarter hours of college credit acceptable toward a bachelor’s degree, 
provided bachelor’s degree must be obtained before law degree is obtained, or if 
degree is obtained from an unaccredited college then a master’s degree from an 
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accredited college. The required legal study is as follows: Applicant must have 
a Bachelor of Laws degree from an accredited law school, or a master’s degree 
from an accredited law school, applicant having already obtained a bachelor’s 
degree from a law school for work acceptable to the examining committee. Ac- 
credited law schools are those approved by the Council of the American Bar 
Association on Legal Education, or law schools which are members of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools. Registration is required by November first next 
following the commencement of the study of law. 


DELAWARE 


Before beginning law study, or in the case of those graduating from a three- 
year law school, before taking bar examination, equivalent of high school. Three 
years of law study. All law students except graduates of three-year law schools 
register at the beginning of their period of law study, at which time their general 
educational qualifications are scrutinized. 


Applicant must have a degree in approved courses at approved college, or 
equivalent attested by examination conducted by the faculty of the state univer- 
sity prior to registration. Applicant is required to have at least three academic 
years of full-time law school study in an approved law school and graduation 
therefrom plus six months office work. Registration is required prior to commenc- 
ing the study of law. Approved schools are ABA approved law schools and the 
School of Jurisprudence of Oxford University. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Before taking bar examination, equivalent of high school. Three years of law 
study. No provision for registering law students at the beginning of their period of 
law study. 


Two years of college or its equivalent are required for prelegal education. 
Required legal study is three years of full-time or four years of part-time in an 
ABA approved law school but the rule is not mandatory as to D. C. law schools. 
Registration is required only at the time of making application to take the bar 
examination. 


FLORIDA 


No requirement of general education or period of law study. 


Applicant’s prelegal education must consist of two years of residence work 
acceptable for a degree of B. A. on the basis of a four year period of study in a 
college on the approved list of the American Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Applicants must furnish evidence of graduation from an ABA approved 
or AALS approved law school, or any other law school approved by order of the 
Supreme Court. To date the court has not approved any other law school. 


GEORGIA 


No requirement of general education or period of law study. 


No requirement of general education or period of law study. The Act of Feb- 
ruary 1945 relating to the adoption of rules concerning examinations provides that 
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“nothing in this Act shall be construed as limiting applications for admissions to 
the bar to college trained persons.” Each applicant who takes the bar examination 
subsequent to July 1, 1952, must have either a high school education or its sub- 
stantial equivalent, and must either have successfully completed two years of 
legal study in a law school or have read law for two years in the office of a 
Georgia lawyer. 


IDAHO 


Before taking bar examination, equivalent of high school. Three years of full- 
time study in a day law school, law office, correspondence law school, or in private 
law study, or four years in an evening law school. No provision for registering 
law students at the beginning of their period of law study. 


Applicant must have two years of college, or the equivalent shown by a 
special examination. Law study includes four years in a law office, or partly in 
a law school, of 46 weeks in each year, or three years full-time or four years 
part-time in a law school, and applicant must have completed a course of study 
substantially equivalent to that prescribed by the rules. The Board of Commis- 
sioners considers compliance with this rule the completion of the course of study 
in the University of Idaho Law School or in any ABA approved law school, but 
it may accept others. Registration is required for the examination only. 


ILLINOIS 


Before beginning law study, two years of college, or equivalent. Three years 
in a law school, or four years in a law office. No provision for registering law 
students at the beginning of their period of law study. 


Applicant must have 72 weeks college work or the equivalent of 60 semester 
credit hours while in attendance at one or more colleges or universities approved 
by the Board of Law Examiners, or equivalent. Applicant may have four years 
of office study of not less than 36 weeks in each year under the direction of a 
local attorney. Monthly examinations are required and registration is also required 
prior to commencing work. Legal education in a law school requires satisfactory 
completion of 1296 classroom hours, not more than 540 in one academic year in a day 
school, and not more than 351 in one academic year in evening school. This means 
three years in a full-time day school and four years in a part-time night school. 


‘Schools must be accredited by the Board. Registration for students other than law 


office students is required three to four weeks prior to the examination. The Board 
of Law Examiners requires in the main ABA standards, although it has approved 
two night schools which are not approved by the ABA. On June 4, 1948, the Board 
resolved that it adopt as a preliminary standard for law school accreditation, the 
prior approval (conditional approval accepted) of the ABA, and that with schools 
of less than 100 regularly enrolled students the Board considers as a standard 
of accreditation requirements of the ABA with the exception of the provision for 
a minimum of three full-time teachers, provided, however, that there must be at 
least one full-time teacher in each of such schools; that compliance with that reso- 
lution shall be effective on or before June 1, 1950, and thereafter no credit for 
qualification to take the bar examination shall be recognized for a student entering 
a school not so accredited. 


INDIANA 


No requirement of general education or period of law study. 
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Applicant must have two years of college and three years of full-time study 
or four years part-time study in a law school which meets the standards of the 
ABA. The standards are set out in detail in the rule. Registration is required thirty 
days before examination. 


IOWA 


Before taking bar examination, equivalent of high school. Three years of law 
study. No provision for registering law students at the beginning of their period of 
law study. 


Two years of college are required where the legal education is taken at a 
reputable law school. Such law school must be an ABA approved school, although 
the Board of Law Examiners may approve other law schools not so accredited, 
provided such school has either a full-time course of not less than 36 weeks for 
three years, or a part-time course of not less than 36 weeks for four years. Law 
office study of 48 weeks in each year for three years is accepted in lieu of law 
school study. Registration is required prior to commencing study in a law office. 
After July 1, 1953, no person shall be permitted to take the bar examination who 
does not hold a law degree from a reputable law school. 


KANSAS 


Before beginning law study, two years of college, or equivalent. Three years 
in a day law school or in a law office, or four years in an evening law school. 
All law students (under the rules as printed) register at the beginning of their 
period of law study, at which time their general educational qualifications are 
scrutinized. 


College degree is required and the Board of Law Examiners is required to 
examine into the general education of the applicant. Law office study in the office 
of a regularly practicing attorney is permitted for three years. Registration is not 
required until thirty days before the bar examination, except for applicants offer- 
ing law office study, who must register with the Supreme Court at the time of 
entering upon such law office study. Law school study must be from the Law 
Department of the University of Kansas or other law school of equal requirements 
and reputation. This is the equivalent of three years full-time, or in part-time 
sufficient to obtain an LL.B. degree. 


KENTUCKY 


Before taking bar examination applicants must be eligible to take the entrance 
examination of a college that requires for entrance the equivalent of a high school 
education. Two years of law study, of which at least one must be in a law school. 
No provision for registering law students at the beginning of their period of law 
study. 


Applicant must have completed one-half of the work required for a bachelor’s 
degree granted on the basis of four year period of study in a standard college 
with scholastic average equal at least to the average required for graduation. He 
also must have had three years of residence study in a law school approved by 
the ABA or by the Association of American Law Schools, or law school within 
Kentucky approved by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky. If the applicant has not 
received an LL.B. from such a school, the work in law school must consist of not 
less than 70 semester hours or 105 quarter hours of credit, with average grades 
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equal to the average required for an LL.B. degree. Applicant must have received 
1050 actual classroom hours at the time he takes the examination, or have re- 
ceived an LL.B. degree from an approved law school. Registration is required 
within three months after the commencement of the study of law. 


LOUISIANA 


Before taking bar examination, equivalent of high school. Three years of law 
study. No provision for registering law students at the beginning of their period 
of law study. 


Applicant must have at least a high school education or its equivalent before 
commencing the study of law. Three years of legal study in a law office under 
supervision of a local lawyer is permitted. Registration is required at the time 
such law study is begun. If law study is pursued in a law school, applicant must 
have three years study in a full-time law school or four years in a part-time law 
school. The school must be a member of the Association of American Law 
Schools. Registration is not required for applicants who offer law school study 
except at the time of their application to take the bar examination. 


MAINE 


Before taking bar examination, equivalent of high school. Three years of full- 
time study in a day law school or in a law office, or four years in an evening law 
school. No provision for compulsory registration of law students at the beginning 
of their period of law study. 


Applicant must have satisfactorily completed two years of college in a college 
or university approved by the Board of Bar Examiners, and three years of law 
office study full-time, or three years full-time in a day time law school, or four 
years of part-time in evening law school. Law schools must be ABA approved 
schools, except that Portland University Law School is approved as a law school 
in which three years of law study will qualify an applicant to take the bar 
examination. Registration is required four weeks before the bar examination. 


MARYLAND 


Before beginning law study, equivalent of high school. Three years of law 
study. All law students except those studying in law schools outside the state 
register at the beginning of their period of law study, at which time their general 
educational qualifications are scrutinized. 


Applicant must have completed successfully two years of academic work 
consisting of a total of not less than 36 semester hours taken in a university or 
college recognized by the State Department of Education of Maryland as a standard 
institution of college grade. If applicant studies law in a law office he must have 
studied law three years under the direction of a local lawyer; if in a law school 
he must have graduated from a recognized law school pursuing not less than three 
academic years of instruction. A recognized law school is a law school accredited 
by the American Bar Association, and such Maryland or District of Columbia 
law schools as have been investigated and approved by the Board of Law 
Examiners. Registration as a law student shall be filed three years prior to the 
time applicant expects to take the bar examination. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Before taking bar examination, equivalent of two years of evening high school. 
Three years of full-time study in a day law school, law office, correspondence law 
school or in private study, or four years in an evening law school. No provision 
for registering law students at the beginning of their period of law study. 


Applicant must have completed one-half of the work acceptable for a B.A. 
degree in a college approved by the Board of Bar Examiners, or its equivalent. 
Applicant must have studied law three years in a law office, which law office 
and course of study pursued shall have been approved by the Board of Bar 
Examiners before the study is commenced, and registration is required at the 
time such study is commenced, or applicant must have completed three years of 
full-time or four years of part-time sessions and been awarded either a degree 
or passed examinations in all but two required subjects. All law schools in 
Massachusetts have been approved by its Board of Bar Examiners even though not 
all of them have been approved by the ABA. The Board of Bar Examiners ad- 
vises that since 1934 no new applicant, offering law office study, has applied to 
take the Massachusetts bar examination. 


MICHIGAN 


Before beginning law study (except that law school students may carry a 
deficiency of 25% up to their third year), equivalent of high school. Three years 
in a law school, or four years in a law office. All law students except graduates 
of three year law schools register at the beginning of their period of law study. 
Office students are advised to state their general education at this time; law 
school students are advised and requested to submit proof before the completion 
of their second year. 


Applicant must have studied two years, consisting of not less than 60 semester 
hours or 90 quarter hours, in courses for which credit towards a college degree 
is given, or completion of two years in a junior college in Michigan, or in the case 
of special students in local law schools (not exceeding 5% of their entrants), the 
equivalent of a high school education prior to their registration. If applicant relies 
on office study, he must have completed four years of four hours daily, six days 
each week, 36 weeks in each year, in the five year period before he takes the bar 
examination. Registration is required. In 1949 the Michigan Legislature eliminated 
law office study as a pre-requisite. If applicant finishes law school study, he must 
have three years of full-time or four years of part-time sessions, and the law 
schools must require two years of college education in the case of at least 95% 
of their entrants. Accreditation of law schools is pursuant to the ABA requirements. 


MINNESOTA 


Before beginning law study, equivalent of high school. Three years in a day 
law school, or four years in an evening law school or in a law office. Law office 
students register at the beginning of their period of law study, at which time their 
general educational qualifications are scrutinized. 


The successful completion of two years of college leading to a B. A. degree 
in a recognized academic institution. Law school study is for three years in full- 
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time schools or four years in part-time schools, in ABA approved law schools, 
or in a school approved by the Supreme Court of Minnesota. Registration is re- 
quired forty-five days before taking the bar examination. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Before taking bar examination, equivalent of high school. No period of law 
study is prescribed. 


Applicant must have the equivalent of a high school education. There is no 
specific requirement as to legal education. 


MISSOURI 


Before taking bar examination, common school education and fair knowledge 
of civil government, literature and history. No period of law study is prescribed. 


Applicant must have completed two years of college or its equivalent. If appli- 
cant does not have two years of college work, the “equivalent” must be demon- 
strated by passing an examination given under the supervision of the Extension 
Division of the University of Missouri, in 60 hours of college work. Effective 
October 1, 1950, “equivalent” will not be accepted any longer. Law study must 
be three years of daytime sessions or four years of evening sessions in law schools 
approved by the ABA. 


MONTANA 
Before taking bar examination, two years of college, or equivalent. Twenty- 
four months of law study. No provision for registering law students at the be- 
ginning of their period of law study. 


Applicant must have completed two years work in a college or university of 
recognized standing, or its equivalent. Applicant also must have twenty-four 
months of legal study, whether in a law school or law office. There is no require- 
ment for registration. 


NEBRASKA 


Before taking bar examination, equivalent of three years of high school. 


‘Three years of law study. Law office students register at beginning of their period 


of law study, but their general educational qualifications are not scrutinized at 
that time. 


Two years in a duly accredited college or university. Applicant may present 
three years of office study, forty weeks in each year, twenty hours weekly, under 
the direction of a preceptor. At least one year of this must be in a Nebraska law 
office. Three years of law study, with successful completion of 90% of the credit 
hours to graduate in a school approved by the ABA. Non-graduates must have 
four months additional study. Registration is required four weeks before taking the 
bar examination. (Effective July 1, 1949, each applicant must have received 
the degree of LL.B or J.D. from an ABA-approved school, or will have received 
such degree prior to the date of examination. Law office study is permitted only 
for those attorneys who registered prior to June 1, 1949, and whose application io 
take the examination is filed prior to July 1, 1942.) 
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NEVADA 


No requirement of general education or period of law study. 


Two years of college or equivalent, but after January 1, 1950, two years of 
college. Three years of law study in law school or in private or law office study, 
but for those who take the bar examination after January 1, 1950, evidence must 
be presented that applicant has spent three years studying law in a law school 
approved by the ABA. Registration is required approximately 65 days before the 
bar examination. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


No requirement of general education. Three years of law study. No provision 
for registering law students at the beginning of their period of law study. 


Two years of work required for a bachelor’s degree in arts or science in an 
approved college. Applicant must have studied three years full-time or four years 
part-time in a law office under the direction of a local lawyer. Correspondence 
school work is recognized only when pursued in connection with office study. 
Law school study must be three years of full-time or four years of part-time in 
an ABA school, but the Supreme Court may make exceptions. 


NEW JERSEY 


Before beginning law study, equivalent of high school. Three years of law 
study, including at least twelve months of office work, which may be interpolated 
into law school vacations. Law office students register at the beginning of their 
period of law study, but their general educational qualifications are not scrutinized 
at that time. 


Two years of college or equivalent in an approved academic course. Applicant 
must have completed a three year clerkship in a New Jersey law office, but of 
this three year period twenty-four months spent at a law school accredited by the 
ABA may be credited on the three year clerkship. Of the three law schools in New 
Jersey only one is accredited by the ABA and the other two have been requested 
to comply with ABA standards. Registration is required with the Clerk of the 
New Jersey Supreme Court when applicant commences clerkship in a counsellor’s 
office. 


NEW MEXICO 


Before taking bar examination, equivalent of high school. Three years of law 
study. Law office students register at the beginning of their period of law study, 
but their general educational qualifications are not scrutinized at that time. 


Two years of college or equivalent acceptable to law school approved by ABA. 
Three years full-time or four years part-time in ABA approved school from 
which applicant shall have been graduated. 


NEW YORK 


Before beginning law study, equivalent of high school, increased after Oct. 15, 
1928, to one year of college or equivalent and after Oct. 15, 1929, to two years of 
college or equivalent. Three years of law study for college graduates, four years 
for others; except in the case of applicants having at least two years of college, the 
period of law study must include at least one continuous year of non-concurrent 
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office work. Law office students register at the beginning of their period of law 
study, by filing a certificate of commencement of clerkship with the Court of 
Appeals but their general educational qualifications are not scrutinized at that 
time. 


At least two years attendance and study at a college or university approved 
by the State Department of Education, or the equivalent thereof as determined 
by the State Department of Education. Applicants may qualify for examination 
upon proof of (1) four years of study in a law office, under the direction of a prac- 
ticing attorney in New York; (2) graduation from a three-year full-time law school; 
(3) graduation from a four-year part-time school; (4) a combination of law 
school and law office study aggregating four years. Legal education must be in a 
law school approved by the State Department of Education. No requirement for 
registration except that law office students register at the beginning of their period 
of law study by filing a certificate of commencement of clerkship with the Court 
of Appeals, but their general educational qualifications are not scrutinized at that 
time. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


No requirement of general education. Two years of law study. No provision for 
registering law students at the beginning of their period of law study. 


Applicant must present one-half of the work at a standard college required 
for the bachelor’s degree at the university of the state in which the college is 
located, or its equivalent to be determined by the Board of Bar Examiners. Appli- 
cant may study law in the office of a North Carolina lawyer for three years, all 
of which study must have been completed within six years, and for a period of 
time equal to forty-five weeks in each year exclusive of vacation, or applicant 
shall have three years of work in a law school accredited by ABA standards, or 
any other law school may be accepted which the Board of Bar Examiners believes 
advisable. Registration is required within sixty days after commencing the study 
of law. ; 


NORTH DAKOTA 


No requirement of general education. Three years of law study. Law office 
students register at the beginning of their period of law study. 


Applicant must have had two years of college or its equivalent, with courses 


in English literature, American and English history, economics and civil govern- 


ment. Applicant may study law in a law office for a period of three years or 
spend three years full-time in a reputable law school. Registration is required 
before office work is commenced. Only law school in the state is accredited by 
ABA. 
OHIO 

Before beginning law study, one year of college, or equivalent, increased 
after October 15, 1927 to two years of college, or equivalent. Three years in a 
full-time law school, or four years in a part-time law school or in a law office. All 
law students resident in the state register at the beginning of their period of law 
study, at which time their general educational qualifications are scrutinized. 


Two years in a college approved by the Supreme Court of Ohio. College 
work must consist of thirty semester hours or forty-five quarters hours during 
each year of study. Law study must consist of three years of full-time or four 
years of part-time study in a law school approved by the ABA or from an 
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Ohio law school belonging to the League of Ohio Law Schools or from a law 
school outside of Ohio which, although not approved by the ABA, maintains stand- 
ards equal to those maintained by the League of Ohio Law Schools. Registration 
is required prior to commencing the study of law. 


OKLAHOMA 


Before taking bar examinations, equivalent of high school. Two years of law 
study. No provision for registering law students at the beginning of their period 
of law study. 


Two years of college or its equivalent. Such college work to consist of a 
minimum of sixty hours credit in a college recognized by the state university 
of the state in which said college is located. Applicant must complete law study of 
three years in a full-time law school or four years in a part-time law school 
approved in each case by the Board of Examiners. Effective January 1, 1950, “the 
equivalent of two years of college work is no longer accepted.” The Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma will consider as complying with this rule any law school 
which is an ABA approved law school or any school approved by the Board 
of Bar Examiners. 


OREGON 


Before taking bar examination, the applicant must have graduated from an 
approved literary institution, or must pass an examination covering his literary 
training. Three years of law study. No provision for registering law students at 
the beginning of their period of law study. 


Applicant must have completed not less than one-half of the collegiate work 
accepted for a bachelor’s degree granted on the basis of a four year period of 
study by a college or university approved by the Board of Bar Examiners. In 
lieu of such collegiate work applicant must pass satisfactorily an examination 
given under the supervision of the Board of Bar Examiners, showing that he is 
possessed of the equivalent of such two years of college education in point of 
intellectual competency and achievement, which examination shall be taken prior 
to or within one year after the applicant has commenced his study of law. Legal 
education must be three years in a full-time law school or four years in a part- 
time law school. The law school must be approved by the Supreme Court and 
must be an accredited school. ABA approved schools are considered accredited. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Before beginning law study, equivalent of high school, including except in 
the case of college graduates, college entrance Latin. After December 1, 1927, 
College Entrance Board examination, with a choice between elementary Latin 
and French; or college degree representing satisfactory cultural equivalents. 
Three years in a law school requiring an average of at least ten weekly class- 
room hours of instruction, or in a law office, or four years in a law school ‘re- 
quiring less than ten but at least eight weekly hours. After January 1, 1928 the 
period of law study must include at least six months of office work, which may 
be interpolated into law school vacations. All law students (under the rules as 
printed) register at the beginning of their period of law study, at which time 
their general educational qualifications are scrutinized. 
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Applicant is required to have a college degree from a college satisfactory 
to the State Board of Law Examiners or the scholastic equivalent of a college 
degree. The graduate record examination is used by the Board of Law Examiners 
and will be used to determine whether applicant meets this equivalent. The law 
study furnished by applicant may be in a law office, for which study he shall 
have registered prior to the commencement of the study of law, or three years 
in a full-time law school or four years in a part-time law school, approved in 
each case by the Board of Law Examiners. The accreditation may be by the 
American Bar Association, Association of American Law Schools, or special 
approval by the Supreme Court on the recommendation of the State Board of 
Law Examiners. Registration is required prior to the commencement of law study. 
No person shall be admitted to practice in Pennsylvania until he shall have served 
a clerkship in the law office of his preceptor for a period of at least six months 
after he has passed his final bar examination. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Before beginning law study, equivalent of high school. Two years of law 
study for college graduates, three years for others, including at least six months 
of office work, which may be interpolated into law school vacation; but a 
longer period in a sub-standard law school. Law office students register at the 
beginning of their period of law study, but their general educational qualifications 
are not scrutinized at that time. 


Applicant must satisfactorily have completed two full years of study in a 
college approved by the Bar Examiners, and shall have passed the required 
examinations necessary to continue the third collegiate year in such institution, 
or the applicant must have received an education equivalent to that required for 
the satisfactory completion of two years of study as a regular student in Brown 
University. Graduation from a law school approved by the Board of Bar Examiners 
which has a course of instruction covering three years full-time or four years 
part-time. Four years of law study in a law office. Each applicant must have 
studied law six months in the office of a Rhode Island practitioner. Registration 
is required when applicant enters the office of an attorney and counselor at law 
in the state as a student of law, except as to veterans. This is at least six months 
prior to taking the bar examination. ABA schools are approved, but the Board 


‘of Bar Examiners has the power to approve other schools. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Before beginning law study, equivalent of high school. Two years of law study. 
No provision for registering law students at the beginning of their period of law 
study. 


Graduation from high school or equivalent. Applicant must have studied law 
in a law school in some part of the United States or in a law office or under the 
direction of a member of the State Bar of South Carolina for a period of three 
years during at least thirty-six weeks of each year, and have read the entire 
course of study prescribed by the rules for admission or its equivalent. No regis- 
tration is required, but the applicant must have been a resident of South Carolina 
for at least six months prior to taking the examination. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Before taking bar examination, equivalent of high school. Three years of law 
study. All law students resident in the state register at the beginning of their 
period of law study, but their general educational qualifications are not scrutinized 
at that time. 


Two years of college work. Legal education must be for a period of three years 
in a full-time law school or four years in a part-time law school, in a law school 
accredited by the ABA or by the Association of American Law Schools. Gradua- 
tion from law school is required. Registration is required at the time of beginning 
the study of law. 


TENNESSEE 


Before beginning law study, equivalent of high school. One year of law study. 
No provision for registering law students at the beginning of their period of law 
study. 


Two years of college. Three years of full-time law school meeting ABA re- 
quirements, or four years of part-time law school meeting requirements approved 
by the Board of Law Examiners. Notice to take the examination must be filed 
six months before taking the examination. 


TEXAS 


Before taking bar examination, “a fair general education.” Two years of law 
study. No provision for registering law students at the beginning of their period 
of law study. 


Two years of college or equivalent. Law office study of thirty-six months is 
accepted. Law school study is accepted where twenty-seven months is spent in a 
school approved by the Board of Bar Examiners or in an ABA approved school 
for full-time, and thirty-six months for part-time. Registration is required, except 
for graduates of ABA approved schools who are non-residents of Texas at the 
time the law study was commenced, within thirty days from the time law study 
was commenced. 


UTAH 


No requirement of general education. Three years of law study. No provision 
for registering law students at the beginning of their period of law study. 


Applicants commencing the study of law after May 5, 1947, must be graduated 
with an LL.B. degree, or its equivalent, from a resident law school requiring for 
such degree a minimum of 6 years of regular professional and academic study in 
an accredited college or university. Applicants who, with the intention of applying 
for admission to the bar, commence the study of law before May 5, 1947, and 
apply to take the bar examination in 1951 or prior thereto, may be permitted to 
take such examination on completion of 2 years’ work (one-half the requirement 
for a degree) in a college or university having a recognized standing equivalent to 
that of the University of Utah, and in addition thereto have either (1) graduated 
from a law school approved by the American Bar Association or (2) diligently 
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studied law for a period of 4 years and have satisfactorily completed a course of 
study approved by the Board of Commissioners of the Utah State Bar. No re- 
quirement for registration. 


VERMONT 


Before taking bar examination, equivalent of high school. Three years of law 
study for applicants having at least two years of college, or graduating from an 
approved law school, in which latter event the period of study must include at 
least six months of office work, which may be interpolated into law school vaca- 
tions; four years for others. Law office students register at the beginning of their 
period of law study. Provision is made for early scrutiny of their general educa- 
tional qualifications, but satisfactory proof is not a prerequisite for registration. 


One-half of work accepted for a bachelor’s degree in an approved college. Law 
study must either be three years under the supervision of a local attorney or three 
years in a law school approved by the Supreme Court of Vermont maintaining 
a full three year course of exclusive legal study. Applicant is required addi- 
tionally to study in a law office in Vermont for at least six months within the two 
years preceding his application for admission. If he has pursued less than three 
full years exclusive legal study, or has pursued legal study in a satisfactory senior 
year course in an approved college and graduated therefrom, time so spent may be 
allowed as equivalent for the same time of study in an office. Registration is re- 
quired at the time law office study is commenced. 


VIRGINIA 


No requirement of general education. A period of law study is prescribed 
only in the case of applicants aged 19 to 21 at time of examination; they must have 
studied two years in a local law school, or, if they are residents of the state, in a 
law office. No provision for registering law students at the beginning of their 
period of law study. 


Applicant must furnish the Board of Bar Examiners satisfactory evidence of 
having received a degree from a law school approved by the ABA, or completed 
the equivalent of at least a two-year academic course in an accredited college. 
Every applicant who does not hold such a law degree shall furnish satisfactory 
evidence that he has not only the academic qualification above mentioned but 
that he has studied law for not less than two years. The two years study is to be 


‘not less than 18 hours a week, ten weeks each quarter, under the supervision 


of a local lawyer or with certain correspondence schools. Registration is required 
except when the study is under an attorney or in a non-accredited law school. 


WASHINGTON 


Before beginning law study, equivalent of high school. Three years in a full- 
time law school, or four years in a part-time law school, or in a law office; but 
law school students who do not receive a degree must spend an additional year 
in a law office. All law students except those studying in approved law schools 
register at the beginning of their period of law study, at which time their general 
educational qualifications are scrutinized. 


Two years of college or equivalent. Applicants employed by practicing attor- 
neys as law clerks must offer proof that they have done one-half of the work 
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accepted for a B. A. degree granted on the basis of a four-year period of study. 
Registration with the State Bar is required. Office study is permitted if con- 
tinued for four years in Washington, for 30 hours weekly for 40 weeks in each 
year. Annual reports are required. Law school study is required for either three 
years full-time or four years part-time, successfully completed in an ABA ap- 
proved school and in Gonzaga University School of Law. The Board of Governors 
of the State Bar is the body giving the approval of the law schools. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Before beginning law study, two years of college, or equivalent. Three years 
in a law school. No provision for registering law students at the beginning of 
their period of law study. 


Two years of college or equivalent. Law school work must be three years of 
full-time or four years of part-time in a school approved by the ABA. No re- 
quirement for registration. 


WISCONSIN 


Before taking bar examination, two years of college, or equivalent. Three years 
in a day or full-time law school, or four years in a night or part-time law school, 
or in a law office. Law office students register at the beginning of their period 
of law study, but their general educational qualifications are not scrutinized at 
that time. 


Bachelor’s degree or three years of college, or two years of college, provided 
that in the latter case applicant shall complete a four-year course in a day law 
school of not less than thirty-two weeks in each year before taking his examina- 
tion. Law school education must be three years of full-time or four years of part- 
time in ABA approved schools. 


WYOMING 


No explicit requirement of general education. Three years of law study, of 
which at least one must be in a law school. No provision for registering law 
students at the beginning of their period of law study. 


Statutory requirement for prelegal work is high school education only, but 
by virtue of the requirement that at least part of applicant’s legal education must 
be in an ABA approved school, applicant must have two years of college work. 
Law study is required for three years, of which only one year must be in a law 
school. Two years in a law office are permitted. Law school education can be 
three years in a full-time or four years in a part-time ABA approved school. No 
registration is required. 
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LIST 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 


CoLoRADO 
CONNECTICUT 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 


IDAHO 


ILLINOIS 


SCHEDULE B 


OF LAW SCHOOLS APPROVED BY THE 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


(As of July, 1950) 


University of Alabama, School of Law, University. 
University of Arizona, College of Law, Tucson. 
University of Arkansas, School of Law, Fayetteville. 


University of California, School of Jurisprudence, Berkeley. 
*University of California Law School at Los Angeles. 

Loyola University, School of Law, Los Angeles. 

University of Southern California, School of Law, Los Angeles. 
Stanford University School of Law, Stanford. 

Hastings College of Law, San Francisco. 

University of San Francisco, School of Law, San Francisco. 
University of Santa Clara, College of Law, Santa Clara. 


University of Colorado, School of Law, Boulder. 
University of Denver, College of Law, Denver. 


University of Connecticut, School of Law, Hartford. 
Yale University, School of Law, New Haven. 


American University, Washington College of Law, Washington. 
Catholic University of America, The School of Law, Washington. 
Columbus University, School of Law, Washington. 

Georgetown University, The School of Law, Washington. 

George Washington University Law School, Washington. 

Howard University, School of Law, Washington. 

National University, School of Law, Washington. 


The University of Miami, School of Law, Coral Gables. 
John B. Stetson University, College of Law, Deland. 
University of Florida, College of Law, Gainesville. 


University of Georgia, School of Law, Athens. 
Emory University, Lamar School of Law, Atlanta. 
Mercer University, The Walter F. George School of Law, Macon. 


University of Idaho, College of Law, Moscow. 


Chicago-Kent College of Law, Chicago. 

DePaul University, College of Law, Chicago. 
Loyola University, School of Law, Chicago. 
Northwestern University, School of Law, Chicago. 
University of Chicago, Law School, Chicago. 
University of Illinois, College of Law, Urbana. 


*Provisionally approved. 
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INDIANA 


Iowa 


KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 


LOvuISIANA 


MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 


MISsSISSIPPI 


Missouri 


MONTANA 


NEBRASKA 


NEw JERSEY 


New Mexico 
New York 


*Provisionally approved. 





























Indiana University, School of Law, Bloomington and Indianapolis. 
University of Notre Dame, College of Law, Notre Dame. 
Valparaiso University, School of Law, Valparaiso. 


Drake University, The Law School, Des Moines. 
State University of Iowa, College of Law, Iowa City. 


University of Kansas, School of Law, Lawrence. 
Washburn Municipal University, School of Law, Topeka. 


University of Kentucky, College of Law, Lexington. 
University of Louisville, School of Law, Louisville. 


Louisiana State University Law School, Baton Rouge. 
Loyola University, School of Law, New Orleans. ' 
Tulane University of Louisiana, College of Law, New Orleans. 


University of Maryland, School of Law, Baltimore. 


Boston College Law School, Boston. 

Boston University, School of Law Boston. 
Northeastern University, School of Law, Boston. 
Harvard University, Law School of, Cambridge. 


University of Michigan, Law School, Ann Arbor. 
Detroit College of Law, Detroit. 

University of Detroit, School of Law, Detroit. 
Wayne University, Law School, Detroit. 


University of Minnesota, Law School, Minneapolis. 
St. Paul College of Law, St. Paul. 


University of Mississippi, School of Law, Oxford. 


University of Missouri, School of Law, Columbia. 
University of Kansas City, School of Law, Kansas City. 
Lincoln University, School of Law, St. Louis. 

St. Louis University, School of Law, St. Louis. 
Washington University School of Law, St. Louis. 


Montana State University School of Law, Missoula. 


University of Nebraska, College of Law, Lincoln. 
The Creighton University, School of Law, Omaha. 


Rutgers University, School of Law, Newark (formerly University 
of Newark). 


*University of New Mexico, College of Law, Albuquerque. 


Union University, Albany Law School, Albany. 
University of Buffalo, School of Law, Buffalo. 
Cornell University, Law School, Ithaca. 

Brooklyn Law School, New York. 

Columbia University, School of Law, New York. 
Fordham University, School of Law, New York. 
New York University, School of Law, New York. 
St. John’s University, School of Law, New York. 
Syracuse University, College of Law, Syracuse. 





NortH CaroLina University of North Carolina, School of Law, Chapel Hill. 


NortH DAKOTA 


OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 


OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Puerto Rico 


SouTH 


Duke University School of Law, Durham. 
*North Carolina College at Durham Law School, Durham. 
Wake Forest College, School of Law, Wake Forest. 


University of North Dakota, School of Law, Grand Forks. 


*Ohio Northern University, The Warren G. Harding College of 
Law, Ada. 

University of Cincinnati, College of Law, Cincinnati. 

Western Reserve University, Law School, Cleveland. 

*Franklin University Law School, Columbus. 

Ohio State University College of Law, Columbus. 

University of Toledo, College of Law, Toledo. 


University of Oklahoma, School of Law, Norman. 


University of Oregon, School of Law, Eugene. 
Willamette University, College of Law, Salem. 


Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle. 

Temple University, School of Law, Philadelphia. 
University of Pennsylvania Law School, Philadelphia. 
University of Pittsburgh, School of Law, Pittsburgh. 


University of Puerto Rico, School of Law, Rio Pedras. 
University of South Carolina, School of Law, Columbia. 


CaroLtinaA *South Carolina A. & M. College Law School, Orangeburg. 


SoutH DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


“UTAH 


VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 


University of South Dakota, School of Law, Vermillion. 


University of Tennessee, College of Law, Knoxville. 
*Cumberland University, School of Law, Lebanon. 
Vanderbilt University, School of Law, Nashville. 


University of Texas, School of Law, Austin. 

Southern Methodist University, School of Law, Dallas. 

*Texas State University for Negroes, School of Law, Houston. 

*St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, School of Law, San 
Antonio. 

Baylor University School of Law, Waco. 


University of Utah, School of Law, Salt Lake City. 


University of Virginia, Department of Law, Charlottesville. 

Washington and Lee University, School of Law, Lexington. 

University of Richmond, T. C. Williams School of Law, Richmond. 

William and Mary in Virginia, School of Jurisprudence, Williams- 
burg. 


University of Washington School of Law, Seattle. 


West Vircinia West Virginia University, College of Law, Morgantown. 


WISCONSIN 


WYOMING 


University of Wisconsin Law School, Madison. 
Marquette University Law School, Milwaukee. 


University of Wyoming, Law School, Laramie. 


*Provisionally approved. 
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First-Timers and Repeaters in 1949 








Percent Percent 
Repeaters Repeaters 
1949 to Total °% Passing for Yr. to Total 
Exam- First-Timers Repeaters Taking First- Taking 
State nation Taking % Pass. Taking “% Pass. Exam. Timers Repeaters 1949 
pn a 12 50% es? eee 0% 
suly ........ 21 71% 3 67% 13% 64% 67% 8% 
Avigome au... BEG chocee 24 92% 2 0% 1% 
July ........ 55 91% 5 40% 8% 91% 29% 8% 
Arkansas ................ p ae 37 38% 14 50% 27% 
June ........ 27 37% 16 38% 37% 38% 43% 32% 
California .............. April ...... 458 68% 221 46% 33% 
Se 739 59% 190 31% 20% 62% 39% 26% 
Colorado ..............d pe | 88% 15 73% 12% 
June ...... 126 65% 11 27% 8% 76% 54% 9% 
Connecticut .......... June ....... 95 86% 16 81% 14% 
Dec. ........ 35 717% 23 74% 40% 84% 717% 23% 
Delaware ................ Agi ...... 6 100% 6 67% 50% 
Sept. ........ 13 38% 1 0% 7% 58% 60% 27% 
pk. of Col. June ........ 386 69% 69 81% 15% 
2 ae 384 62% 107 33% 22% 61% 51% 19% 
| TT Mer. ........ 36 86% 6 100% 14% 
June ........ 33 52% 3 100% 8% 
ee 32 100% 9 22% 22% 79% 61% 15% 
| nes April ....... 21 100% 12 92% 36% 
mes, .....:.. 23 87% es 0% 93% 92% 21% 
Te weet. .....ee 67% 229 53% 38% 
= 472 65% 185 50% 28% 66% 51% 33% 
nas |... -..... & 85% 15 20% 18% 
july ......2 79% 14 71% 13% 
NOW. ....... 53 81% 16 75% 23% 82% 56% 17% 
NG ice Feb. ........ 64 100% See 0% 
June ........ 105 92% 1 0% 1% 
ore 44 93% 1 0% 2% 95% 0% 1% 
Re rs. ....... 0 100% 1 100% 2% 
June ........ 80 100% ee 0% 
_. ee 41 90% oo 0% 98% 100% 1% 
Kentucky .............. Fen, ........ 53 66% 18 44% 25% 
June ........ 89 62% 24 75% 21% 
; BE occas 55 71% 25 72% 31% 65% 66% 25% 
Louisiana ................ a 62% 1 0% 7% 
a 16 81% 6 17% 27% 72% 14% 19% 
ee ee 13 93% 6 83% 32% 
oe 40 78% 1 0% 2% 81% 71% 12% 
Maryland ............. Re 62% 62 35% 45% 
vay ........ 135 53% 64 34% 32% 57% 35% 37% 
Massachusetts ......July ....... 284 55% 266 27% 48% 
ee, .....1 253 53% 322 30% 56% 54% 29% 52% 
Minnesota .............. April ...... 115 93% 2 50% 2% 
Sept. ........ 132 82% 5 40% 4% 87% 43% 3% 
Mississippi ............ ae 31 48% 13 39% 30% : 
ee 62 34% 15 33% 19% 39% 36% 23% 
ne ee 66 74% 9 89% 12% 
June ........ 155 86% 12 58% 7% 
| ae 90 77% 17 41% 16% 81% 58% 11% 
Montana .................. a 21 81% 6 50% 22% 81% 50% 22% 


NOTE.—Georgia, Michigan, Ohio and Texas did not furnish separate figures on first-timers and repeaters. 
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First-Timers and Repeaters in 1949 





























% Repeaters Percent 
to Total % Passing for Yr. Repeaters 
1949 toe Total 
Exam- First-Timers Repeaters Taking First- Taking 
State nation Taking ‘“ Pass. Taking “ Pass. Exam. Timers Repeaters 1949 
Nebraska ................ June ........ 70 97% 1 100% 1% 97% 100% 1% 
ee Mar. ........ 12 75% 7 14% 37% 

Sent. ........ 52% 6 17% 19% 59% 15% 26% 
New Hampshire ...June ........ 39 56% 8 50% 17% 56% 50% 17% 
New Jersey ............ April ...... 201 51% 148 32% 42% 

om. ...... 262 50% 172 37% 40% 50% 34% 41% 
New Mexico .......... Mar. ........ 22 59% 7 86% 24% 

Aug. ........ 26 50% 4 50% 13% 54% 73% 19% 
New York .............. Mar. ........714 53% 679 43% 49% 

June ........ 936 54% 511 42% 35% 

Oct. ........370 44% 754 44% 67% 52% 43% 49% 
North Carolina ....Mar. ........ 66 82% 5 60% 7% 

Aug. ........ 97 717% 11 73% 10% 79% 69% 9% 
North Dakota ........ mee. ........ 100% 0 a 0% 

July ........ 45 98% aaa 0% 

Seek. ........ 8 100% es 0% S%& 2CtéCOC«u...» 0% 
Oklahoma .............. Feb. ........ 87 93% 1 0% 1% 

June ........123 97% 8 63% 6% 

a 62 97% 5 80% 7% 96% 64% 5% 
eer July ........ 116 81% 21 52% 15% 81% 52% 15% 
Pennsylvania ........ Mar. ........246 66% 131 53% 35% 

Aug. ........305 60% 83 39% 21% 63% 47% 28% 
Rhode Island.......... Mer. ........ 37 81% 4 75% 10% 

Sept. ........ 15 93% 8 638% 35% 85% 67% 19% 
South Carolina.....May ........ 8 63% 6 67% 483% 

Nov. ........ 10 80% 1 100% 9% 72% 71% 28% 
South Dakota ........ wom «...... 3 33% S- sa 0% 

Jum ...... 4 75% 1 100% 22% 

Sept. ........ 2 100% — wee 0% 67% 100% 10% 
Tennessee .............- _ ERE: 156 60% 67 48% 30% 

: June ........227 60% 78 58% 25% 60% 53% 27% 
BI ar ecciscrcanacal April ........ 46 87% 11 91% 19% 

ae 32 56% 2 50% 6% 

et, ........ 23 83% 18 56% 44% 76% 68% 23% 
Vermont .................- ok... 89% 3 67% 14% 89% 67% 14% 
Virginia .................June .......221 61% 73 40% 25% 

Dee. .......388 70% 94 68% 46% 64% 56% 33% 
Washington .......... or 117 83% 22 59% 16% 

July ........ 132 76% 18 67% 12% 79% 63% 14% 
West Virginia ........ a 25 84% 9 56% 26% 

Sept. ....... 24 96% 4 50% 14% 90% 54% 21% 
Wisconsin. .............- july ........ 2 69% 6 67% 13% 69% 67% 13% 
Wyoming ................ aes: ae 100% eS Sew 0% 

May ......... 17 100% 1 100% 6% 100% 100% 3% 
Total for 45 States.............. 10,945 66% 5,053 44% 32% 66% 44% 32% 


NOTE.—Georgia, Michigan, Ohio and Texas did not furnish separate figures on first-timers and repeaters. 
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Tentative Program For Washington, D. C. 
Annual Meeting of The National Conference of Bar Examiners 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 18, 2 P. M., PAN AMERICAN Room, STATLER HoTeL 
Reports by the Chairman and Secretary 


Panel Discussion: 
What are the best sources for bar examination questions? 


Should bar examination questions cut across course lines so as 
to include two or more subjects in each question? 


What should be done for the applicant who fails a bar examination 
and wants to know why he failed? 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 9:30 A. M., ScHoot or Law ButLp1nc, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Panel Discussion: 
What is the bar examination intended to test? 
Should each state have a joint committee on cooperation between 
the bar examiners, the law schools, the judiciary and the bar? 
Should bar examinations include optional questions? 
Joint Luncheon—The National Conference of Bar Examiners and 
Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar, with a member 


of the Canadian Bar as a guest speaker; report of the Executive 
Secretary. 


TuEspAY AFTERNOON—MEETING OF THE SECTION OF LEGAL EDUCATION 
AND ADMISSIONS TO THE BAR 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 9:30 A. M. 


Panel Discussion: 
How to prepare a good bar examination question. 


What subjects should be included in the bar examinations? 


One hour for general discussion. 


Note that an extra session is scheduled, for Wednesday morning. 
This is done to give time for general discussion. You should therefore 
plan to be in Washington not later than Monday noon and to stay 
through Wednesday noon. It is important to make hotel reservations 
immediately if you have not already done so. The American Bar 
Association expects an unusually large attendance at its convention 
the same week as some fifteen hundred members of the Canadian bar 
will be guests. 
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